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PREFACE. 



The purpose of this book is to teach pupils to appre- 
ciate tne art in literature and to develop their power of 
studying literature. To secure these ends the follow- 
ing means have been used: — 

(a) Exercises in interpreting "effects" to develop 
the power of inference, 

(b) Exercises which develop the pupils' sensitiveness 
to emotional words and phrases by increasing the 
power of visualization, 

(^) Exercises in careful analysis of the emotion-con- 
tent of words, to cultivate the esthetic imagination, 

(d) Exercises to cultivate the pupils* power of recog- 
nizing the spiritual types which underlie emotional 
words and phrases, figures of rhetoric, and "effects " of 
character. This trains the esthetic, the ethical, and the 
sciefitific imagination, 

{e) Exercises to cultivate the pupils' power to inter- 
pret the theme, which call forth all the higher powers 
of both feeling and intellect. 

The studies are arranged upon the ** laboratory plan." 
They are meant to be work-studies, not help-studies. 

Much exercise in composition is given for two rea- 
sons: (i) It is a great aid in the study of literature; 
(2) It affords the best opportunity for teaching the use 

of language, and of imparting a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of rhetoric. 

Studies of pictures are introduced for the twofold 
purpose of showing the broad application of certain 
principles of art, and of suggesting the study of pic- 
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tures for their own sake. In culture value, the study 
of pictures stands next to the study of literature. 

Thanks are due Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, for the use of selections from " A Doctor of the 
Old School," and to Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, for the chapters from "Cuore." Also, to Mr. 
J. G. Brown, the popular artist, for the use of his pic- 
tures; to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for selec- 
tions from the writings of Whittier, Lowell, Holmes , 
and Hawthorne; to Messrs. Ginn & Co., for extracts 
from Sherman's ** Analytics of Literature." 

I am under the deepest obligations to Dr. L. A. 
Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. The method 
of study here set forth is his method. I have simply 
endeavored to make for the grade and secondary 
schools an adaptation of his method so admirably pre- 
sented in ** The Analytics of Literature." 

Thanks are also due to Mr. A. T. Bell, of Lincoln, 
and to Mr. T. C. Blaisdell, of the Allegheny, Pa., high 
school, for generous criticisms and suggestions, and to 
many others for assistance and advice. 

The work is not an experiment. Every exercise has 
been tested with high school pupils, and most of the 
work has been successfully used in grades below the 
high school. The method may be truly called " an out- 
growth of the schoolroom"; for the principles have 
been applied and found successful from post graduate 
work in the university down to the lowest grade in the 

primary school. 

W. H.S. 
Nebraska City, Neb., May i, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



FOR THE TEACHER. 



I. — Emphasis. 

Emphasis is of three degrees, viz.: Grammatical 
Emphasis, Emphasis of Contrasted Thought, and 
Emphasis of Feeling, or Force. 

The first is so called 'because there is in ordinary 
conversation a very constant relation between the parts 
of speech and the emphasis these parts receive in a 
sentence. The adjective, the preposition, the verb, in 
ordinary conversation, when we are not contrasting 
one idea or thought with another, and whqn we are not 
moved by more than ordinary feeling, do not receive 
the greatest stress. In such case, the stress falls upon 
the noun rather than upon the adjective, upon the noun 
as object of the preposition rather than upon the pre- 
position, upon the noun as object or upon the adverb 
rather than upon the verb. 

The second is so named because of the stress we use; 
when we are contrasting one idea or one thought with 
another, as in the sentence: 

"A soft answer tumeth away wrath; 
But grievous words stir up anger.'* 

Here **soff' is contrasted with **grievous'* and **iumeth 
away" with *'stir up** Sometimes this emphasis is im- 
plied rather than expressed. 

The third is manifest in all expressions where more 
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than normal feeling is vented, and is a manifestation of 
any great passion or emotion. 

The second may override the first, as may be seen 
from the exercises given hereafter, while the third may 
inject force into even the most insignificant words of 
the sentence. 

11. — Tone Quality. 

This subject is pleasing to pupils. Its study will 
impress the importance of distinct enunciation. They 
will better appreciate many of those devices that go to 
make up the harmony of phrases, lines, and stanza?. 
Yet there is one danger. They are apt to attach too 
much importance to it. It is a mechanical device, and 
must not override thought and feeling. Pupils gener- 
ally read poetry mechanically when reading aloud, 
because they make rhythm too prominent. For this 
reason we suggest that the selection, **How the 
Water Comes Down at Lodore," be not read aloud. 
As far as the subject includes word study, the danger 
is little; but, beyond that point, the oral reader must 
be on his guard. 

III. — Effects. 

A most important study is that of effects, and for 
two reasons. First, in order to develop the power of 
inference^ — reasoning. It is by inference that we interpret 
the facts of geology and the truths of history; thus we 
interpret the art in literature, sculpture, and painting; 
thus, the common, every day facts of business and life. 
Second, it is important because, in our age especially, 
the characteristic is to say much in little. The writer 
states an effect and leaves us to infer the cause. For 
example, when Tammas Mitchell, with breaking heart, 
stands pleading with Doctor MacLure to save his wife 
from dying, the doctor '^shakes in his saddle** The 
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imagination of the reader makes no mistake as to the 
cause, and interprets the effect in this way: i^d) The 
doctor is moved to such a degree that his body is shaken, 
{b) The emotion is sympathy. Thus we see not only the 
degree of the effect, but also the cause. But we see 
even further. While this was the present mood of the 
doctor, we get also a view of his character, {c) He 
was a great-hearted m,an to be thus moved by the pleading 
of a poor cotter. And now picture him not only in his 
intercourse with people in his professional capacity, 
but also as a friend, a neighbor, a citizen. A single 
effect strikes off for us a tremendous part of the 
doctor's character, if it is not sufficient to declare it all. 

Our teaching of reading and literature should train 
pupils how to read'y should train them not to skim 
over hurriedly, but to go down deep for the real 
treasure below. Placer mining is well enough at times, 
but gold is obtained mostly by digging and blasting 
down deep below the surface. Ruskin, drawing an 
illustration from the study of great works in literature, 
says: "Hence there is in every word set down by the 
imaginative mind an awful undercurrent of meaning; 
and evidence and shadow upon it of the deep places 
out of which it has come. It is often obscure, often 
half-told, for he who wrote it, in his clear seeing of 
the things beneath, may have been impatient of de- 
tailed interpretation; but if we choose to dwell upon it 
and trace it, it will lead us always securely back to 
that metropolis of the soul's dominion from which we 
may follow out all the ways and tracks to its farthest 
coasts."* 

Thus we become a partner with the author. He 
gives the bold outline of the great picture; we fill out 
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the details, finding the colors and the subordinate 
effects in our own store of experience. Herein con- 
sists the highest pleasure of reading. The reader is 
not, in any case, a complete follower of the author. 
He follows only so far as his native ability, his ex- 
perience and his training make it possible for him to 
go. His privilege is to think, if possible, more than 
the author thought, and to feel, if he can, more than 
the author felt. 

But the reader of untrained imagination is prone to 
declare some of the best literature obscure. Ruskin, 
speaking of the. same matter concerning great painters, 
says: "The vacancy of a truly imaginative work re- 
sults not from absence of ideas, or incapability of grasp- 
ing and detailing them, but from the painter having 
told the whole pith and power of his subject and dis- 
daining to tell more, and the sign of this being the case 
is, that the imagination of the beholder is forced to act 
in a certain mode, and feels itself overpowered and 
borne away by that of the painter, and not able to de- 
fend itself, or go which way it will, * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. " 
We must not pronounce upon such work until we are 
sure that the obscurity is not due to our own lack of 
power to do reasonable work as reader and student; 
let us look rather to the duty of training ourselves to 
get the most out of the message that the artist, in any 
field, brings to us. Christ, upon one occasion when his 
disciples asked for an interpretation of a parable, said: 
"Are ye so without understanding also?" f 

The study of effects is a common thing in everyday 
life. We judge the people about us by what they say 
and do. Moreover, we seek the /ww^rmeanings of their 
words and actions. Sometimes we like one person or 
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dislike another upon first sight, because we immediately 
see some efifect whose cause we interpret either to the 
person's advantage or disadvantage. The infant either 
approaches or shuns a stranger, the pupil reads the 
teacher the first day of school, the physician discovers 
a disease, the business man sees a profitable investment, 
and the sharper knows his victim by this same means. 
Hence the study of effects in literature is but the ap- 
plication of an ordinary common-sense principle. So 
siTnple is the principle that it may be used in the first 
primary school. For example, in a lesson about some 
children coasting, a class came upon these sentences: 

"You may use my sled, Mary. Do you want to?" "Oh yes, 
indeed! " said Mary. "Thank you, Fred." 

The teacher asked: 

"What ' hint* in that about Mary? " The answers were: "She has 
no sled;" "is poor;" "is watching the others and feels bad because 
she can't coast too." "What hint about the little boy who 
offered the sled?" " He is good;" "isn't selfish;" " is kind;" were 
the replies in all except one case. One boy said, "Is tired of 
it himself, and doesn't want to ride any longer." 

That was his way of interpreting the act. Verily we 
often read into a thing what is in us, rather than what 
is in the thing. We must learn as far as possible to 
read aright, just as in our ordinary intercourse with 
people we should learn to judge aright. 

The composition work in this line is not difficult. 

The primary teacher says to her pupils, "Tell me that 

the wind is blowing without using the word wind." 

The following is obtained: 

"Hear the windows rattling." 

" The dust is flying." 

" See the shadows of trees moving on the ground." 

"See the paper and leaves flying." 

" The limbs of the trees are shaking." 

"The little girl's cape is flapping." 

Then she asks for two things that tell that the wind 
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is blowing. Then for more things. Then for the most 
important things. 

A fifth grade pupil is told to describe "spring" by 
using effects. He writes: 

" The grass is peeping out from under the ground, the birds are 
returning from the south, and the buds of the trees are opening. 
The sunshine is getting warmer, and the violets are blooming." 
A fourth grade class found this paragraph in their 
reader: 

"It was a cold winter's day, and the ground was covered with 
ice. A poor old woman, ragged and gray, and trembling with 
age. stood at the comer, afraid to venture across the crowded 
street." 

The pupils were told to leave out unnecessary words, 
and express the thought in "hints" (effects) as far as 
they could. One wrote it out, as follows: 

" One day, when the ground was covered with ice, a woman, 
ragged, and trembling with age, stood at the corner afraid to 
cross the street." 

He explained his work by saying, "If the ground was 
covered with ice, it is not necessary to use ' cold win- 
ter's.' If you say 'ragged *, that tells that she was poor; 
and 'trembling with age* is enough without using 
' gray '; ' to venture ' is not needed. When you say she 
was afraid to cross the street it is enough, for you see 
that just below it says, 'she was afraid of being run 
over.' " Now as far as the narrative was concerned, the 
boy was right. The lesson throughout was unneces- 
sarily padded, and made a good exercise in condensa- 
tion. Of course, the children w^re sometimes too 
ruthless in cutting out words and phrases, but the 
teacher was careful to have them see the necessity of 
saying enough, as well as the desirability of saying no 
more than was necessary. 

The study of effects in pictures is introduced in order 
to give a more comprehensive view of the value o\ 
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effects in literature. Moreover, it affords an interesting 
and instructive method of composition in effects. The 
pupil translates an effect in the picture into an effect 
in words. In all grades, the teacher can profitably give 
such exercises. 

The pictures in the Readers furnish material for the 
lowest grades, but for upper grades large photo- 
graphs of the best pictures should be used. The 
"Angelus" interests pupils in the third grade even, and 
while they cannot take the entire study as given in this 
book, they can easily get the point and pith of the 
picture. We believe in studying these great works of 
art for their own sake alone, but when, in addition to 
that object, another valuable object is attained, it 
makes such a study all the more to be desired. Of 
course, in photographic reproductions we are losing the 
language of color found in the painting, and something 
also of technical effects of light and shade; but the 
composition of the picture, with its deeper significance 
— its message — stands clear in a good photograph or 
photogravure. 

Dr. Sherman classifies effects into effects of kind and 
erfecls of degree. Each of these may be divided into 
eiects of incident, effects of mood, and effects of char- 
acter.* It is of the utmost importance that we distin- 
guish those of the last division. In literature we are 
continually seeking for the types of character which 
the author is portraying. We reach these types by 
putting together the effects which he gives us concern- 
ing his characters. Hence we use the effects as we do 
the pieces of a dissected map of the United States. 
We put together one piece and then another until we 
have our map complete. In like manner we put 
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together one effect and then another until we find the 
full type of character. But the greatest authors, such 
as Shakespeare and Dante, do more than this. They 
have the remarkable power of striking off the entire 
character in one effect. Here again we see the similar- 
ity to our every-day habit. Not infrequently we see 
some act in a person that gives us the clew to his 
whole character. We know from that one effect what 
he would be as Christian, citizen, husband, father, 
brother, friend, and neighbor. 

It is necessary to distinguish between effects of 
mood and effects of character, and learn just how 
much to credit to mood and how much to character as 
a more stable matter. Of course, there may be some- 
thing of both in such an effect, but the question is, 
which predominates. The effect of incident is of less 
importance in literature, but is of the greatest im- 
portance in another field. 

Lewes says: **It is on inferences of this kind that 
all knowledge depends. The extension of the known 
to the unknown, of the apparent to the unapparent, 
gives us science. Except in the grandeur of its sweep, 
the mind pursues the same course in the interpreta- 
tion of geological facts as in the interpretation of the 
ordinary incidents of daily experience. To read the 
pages of the great Stone Book, and to perceive from 
the wet streets that rain has fallen, are forms of the 
same intellectual process. ♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦ 
Let the inference span with its mighty arch a myriad 
of years, or link together the events of a few minutes, 
in each case the arch rises from the ground of familiar 
facts, and reaches an antecedent which is known to be 
a cause capable of producing them."* 



• •« 
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In the main divisions, ^iWand degree^ we have some- 
thing of much artistic importance. Most writers must 
express the kindoi effect first and the degree afterwards. 
But Shakespeare and Dante and other great writers 
will express the degree of the effect and in that will 
also involve the kind. As Dr. Sherman says, **They 
make the one do duty for both." This is the secret of 
"Ian Maclaren's " dynamic style, whatever else may 
be said of his writings. Take the example already 
given above. Or again, when he says, " The people of 
Drumtochty stand longest beside the grave at a burial 
when the wind is driving across a hundred miles of 
snow," we are struck first with the intense degree of the 
motive that influences them. And this single expres- 
sion also tells us that the motive was to show their re- 
spect for the dead. Then we feel the wonderful 
staunchness implied in the effect, and state our con- 
clusion thus : This is an effect of degree of character. 
Then notice how wide the interpretation may be. What 
kind of men will they be in business ? in their homes ? 
in their religion ? in trials and afflictions ? in war ? 

IV. — Emotional Words and Phrases. Poetic Words 

AND Phrases. 

It is manifestly important that we train pupils to be 
sensitive to the emotional quality of words, to think, as 
far as may be, in the images for which words stand, 
and to recall as vividly as possible the experiences that 
the emotional content of words and phrases is em- 
ployed to suggest. Mr. Lewes realizes this when he 
says: -"Vigorous and effective minds habitually deal 
with concrete images. This is notably the case with 
poets and great literates. Their vision is keener than 
that of other men. However rapid and remote their 
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flight of thought, it is a succession of images, not of 
abstractions." * 

And Ruskin, whose poetry is cast in prose para- 
graphs instead of stanzas, illustrating the intense sug- 
gestive power of words says: ** The fields! follow but 
forth'for a little time the thoughts of all that we ought 
to recognize in those words. All spring and summer 
is in them, — the walks by silent, scented paths, — ^the 
rests in noonday heat, — the joy of herds and flocks, — 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation, — the life 
of sunlight upon the world, falling in emerald streaks, 
and failing in soft blue shadows, where else it would 
have struck upon the dark mould, or scorching dust, — 
pastures beside the pacing brooks, soft banks and 
knolls of lowly hills, — thymy slopes of down over- 
looked by the blue line of lifted sea,— crisp lawns all 
dim with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of 
barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and softening 
in their fall the sound of loving voices: all these are 
summed in those simple words, and these are not all." f 

Sir Francis Galton has observed that women and 
children have this sensitiveness more than men. He 
deprecates the loss of it as seen so generally among 
adults. He says: "Our bookish and wordy educa- 
tion tends to repress this valuable gift of niture, — vis- 
ualizing. A faculty that is of importance in all tech- 
nical and artistic occupations, that gives accuracy to 
our perceptions and justness to our generalizations, is 
starved by lazy disuse, instead of being cultivated ju- 
diciously in such a way as will, on the whole, bring 
the best return." 

But observe that words not only express ideas, but 
emotions as well. Along with the idea there may 

• "Principles of Success in Literature," edited by Frgi N.Scott, p. 46. 
t** Modem Painters, " VqI. Ul.; p. 248. ^ 
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reside an experiential feeling that is recalled with 
the idea, and that is sometimes felt before the idea 
itself has been clearly identified. Compare the mean- 
ing of '^fields " as found in the dictionary with the 
meaning which the word bears to Ruskin. Take 
the words dew, dawn, fragrance, think of them; let the 
experiences they suggest come to your mind, and note 
the power not of the idea-content, but the emotion- 
conten* of these words. Much of the power of poetry, 
and of certain prose forms, depends upon this emo- 
tion-suggestiveness of words. You will also notice, 
if you are fairly sensitive to such suggestion, that what 
you y?rj/ recall is not the idea, but the pleasure of some 
scene or experience. Or it may be pain instead of pleas- 
ure. And this suggested emotion, quickly vanishing it 
may be, gives you the pleasure you have in reading 
such lines as the following: 

" Pure moonlight in thy garden, love, to-night, 
Pure moonlight in thy garden, and the breath 
Of fragrant roses. " 

Select the words or phrases in those lines that sug- 
gest experiences. Recall some particular experience 
suggested by each. Recall all the features that went 
to make the experience pleasurable. Such exercise 
tends to increase your sensitiveness and, hence, to in- 
crease your pleasure in reading. 

The oral or written narratives of these experiences 
furnish the very best drills in composition. There will 
be no lack of individuality here, no lack of feeling. In 
a first primary room, the children were given the 
phrase, " rainy woodlands, " and asked to tell of "some 
time it recalled to their minds.'* One gave the fol- 
lowing: " We were in the woods after a rain to look 
for puffballs. It was all muddy and wet. When we 
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touched the trees a shower of raindrops came down 
on us." 

Not only is it important that pupils be sensitive to 
this kind of suggestion, but they should also learn to 
recognize the relative value of words and phrases. 
Too many times the phrases of poets even are epi- 
thetic rather than poetic or suggestive. Words have 
affinities. They also have combining powers. Some, 
again, have the quality of pure singleness that makes 
them as gold and diamonds. We should learn their 
element-nature and their valence. 

Take the three studies in Chapter XVI. Note the 
phrases in the first : " verdant mead*' '^flowery bands** 
*' harmless serpents^* ** smiling infant** ** crested basilisk^* 
** speckled snake" "green lustre, * These seem almost life- 
less. They have but little emotion-content. They are 
simply epithetic. 

Compare with the second : "first gray of morning,'* 
'* gray dawn" " cold wet fog** *' dim camp.*' Weigh also 
the single words as to their suggestiveness : "east,'* 
" fog;* " stream" "hushed" "plunged" "tossing" "dawn" 
"staler 

Now compare with the third. Here the phrases are 
stronger still, as well as the single words : {a)" ruined 
shrine^* " place of tombs,** " mighty bones" " ancient men,** 
" sea wind" "flakes of foam," " zigzag paths," "juts of 
pointed rock,** "shining levels;" (b) "shrine," "tombs," 
"knights;* " shrill;* " chili;* "flakes," "juts," 'sang;' 

There are phrases which arc but " sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals." It is for the purpose of develop- 
ing in pupils the power of recognizing and appreci- 
ating the highest and the best, that the studies and 
diagrams in words and phrases have been given. Poetry 
and certain prose forms, just as do the fine arts, address 
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themselves not to the reason, but to the emotions, "The 
Charge of the Light Brigade " does not argue us into 
honoring bravery and patriotism; but it appeals to our 
feelings, and these lead us headlong. Corot's land- 
scapes do not reason us into their moods; but they 
summon our emotions as if by magic, and by them we 
are carried. 

It must not be forgotten that the suggestiveness of 
words will vary with different people. The Vford frosty ^ 
to one person may recall winter's fern-like tracery 
on window-panes; but to him who has seen Niagara 
Falls in coldest winter, and just at the rising of the 
sun, it brings back an experience infinitely grander. 
The words, "He maketh the grass to grow upon the 
mountains," brings to the mind of one the open 
mountain fields of the AUeghanies; but he who has 
seen and loved the Alps beholds a vision of "the 
higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll 
silently into their long inlets among the shadows of 
the pines.'* 

Finally, such recalling of experiences tends to make 
pupils more observant of nature's bounty of beauty. 
Not long ago a student of Browning read these opening 
lines of " The Return of the Druses " : 

"The moon is carried off in purple fire: 
Day breaks at last 1 " 

Never had he noticed a phenomenon that would 
warrant the use of that figure. But a few weeks after- 
wards, on riding across a western prairie at daybreak, 
he saw Browning's figure fulfilled— the moon was car- 
ried o£E in purple fire. 

V. — Types. 
You noticed that in the study of effects of character 
we sought first for a typical trait, and finally and chiefly 
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for the type of character. The playwriter and novel- 
ist know what interests people in this respect, and 
they strive to give types of character. Inferior writers 
often fail by overdrawing characters, because they try 
to make the type too pronounced. Thackeray's Becky 
Sharp is more a personification of unbridled feminine in- 
trigue than a character. Dickens's PecksnifiE is scarcely 
more than hypocrisy stalking around as a biped. And 
even George Eliot's Tito, in developing from a suf- 
ficient cause, runs quite near the line of extreme 
improbability. But these overdrawn characters give us 
pleasure as long as they keep within certain bounds. 
We may be realists and want the type to come quite 
close to characters as we find it in life. We may be 
idealists and desire that the type shall be set forth at a 
point nearer perfection than we find it. Our souls are 
full of types. For this reason we use such figures of 
speech as personification, metaphor, and allegory. The 
mountain rock in which the Jew was wont to hide be- 
came a type of the higher protective power of Jehovah; 
and the Psalmist exclaimed, " Thou art my rock and my 
salvation." But notice the origin of this. He is first 
impressed with God's protecting him against great 
dangers. With that feeling iahis heart he notices this 
protective rock, and obtains the highest pleasure in 
finding an outward type for his spiritual ideal. 

Plants and animals have always been used as types. 
Job, David, and Isaiah among the Jews, the North 
American Indians with their rattlesnake skin filled with 
arrows, and the prehistoric races with their picture 
writing — all used just such types as we find to-day in 
the souls of men and in their literature. 

Therefore, in the study of literature let the teacher 
keep constantly in mind that the pupil must learn 
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to interpret spiritual types. It is not enough to say of 
a figure of rhetoric that it is a metaphor or a simile. 
The figure has something more than form. It carries 
a spiritual essence in the form of a type. This is its 
service full and complete, and this content must not be 
overlooked, upon peril of losing all there is in the 
figure worth having. There are great fundamental 
truths which, when brought before us, fill the soul with 
satis. action. They are set before us in literature by 
means of types. There are great fundamental princi- 
ples of beauty which fill the soul with awe or delight. 
These are set forth in literature by means of types. To 
learn to read these types of ultimate Truth and of ulti- 
mate Beauty should be the inspiring purpose of the 
study of literature. 

VI. — General Suggestions. 

1. Do not underrate the value of oral composition. 

2. The first work in a new topic should be written 
work. When the pupils understand the topic clearly 
and have acquired accuracy, the written work should 
be decreased. 

3. Remember that the experiences suggested by 
emotional words will vary in different pupils. 

4. Give additional work where your judgment de- 
cides that the pupils need more. 

5. Encourage pupils to bring to class selections that 
will further illustrate the principles they are studying. 

6. Assign parallel readings to be done outside of 
class. Require pupils to hand in a literary analysis of 
each book or poem thus assigned. Send to Ainsworth 
and Company, Chicago, for catalogue and price list of 
**The Lakeside Classics Series." It includes the very 
best. 
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7. Do not forget that the short story or the short 
poem is usually more artistic than the long one. It is 
better sustained. The Colossus of Rhodes is inferior 
to the Apollo Belvidere. The best literature that is 
being written to-day is in the form of the short story, 
as far as art is concerned. 

8. Do not follow simply the "studies" as given here. 
Let the pupil work by these and do more if he can. 
When you question, choose your own order and your 
own point of view. Remember that no text can take 
the place of a teacher. 

9. Above all, remember that each individual pupil 
must think and feel for himself. 
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STUDIES IN LITERATURE- 



CHAPTER I. 



GRAMMATICAL EMPHASIS. 

In ordinary conversation when we are not contrasting 
ideas' or thoughts, and are not moved by more than 
ordinary feeling, we find that there are certain parts of 
speech in the sentence which do receive the stress of the 
voice, and certain others which do not. The subject is 
always emphatic. So is the noun as object of a verb 
or a preposition, and the adverb modifying either the 
adjective, the adverb, or the verb. This emphasis of 
ordinary conversation, since it coincides so fully with 
the parts of speech used, is called grammatical empha- 
sis, to distinguish it from the emphasis of contrasted 
ideas and thoughts, and from the still stronger empha- 
sis that comes from feeling. To see more fully the 
truth of this, study the following exercises. 

I. — The Noun and Adjective, 

In ordinary conversation what word receives empha- 
sis in the following expressions? an open book, a cool 
breeze, a large tree, the rising tide, a falling body, a 
happy child. 

1. Draw a line under the word which takes the 
emphasis. 

2. What parts of speech compose these expressions? 

3. What rule holds when we have these two parts 
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of speech in ordinary conversation? Call this rule t 
under grammatical emphasis. 

4. Find similar phrases in the following selection. 
Does the rule hold good there? 

" Never, nevermore, shall we behold that generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart which kept alive, even in servi- 
tude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone! " 

Bring in five sentences that will conform to this rule. 

II. — The Verb and Adverb or the Adjective and Adverb. 

1. To run swiftly, turning quickly, smiling sweetly^ 
to look carefully, walking slowly, he speaks well. 
Mark the words which take emphasis. Draw a line 
under each. 

2. What parts of speech compose these expressions? 

3. Make your rule, and call it rule 2. 

4. Make five sentences which will illustrate rule i. 
Find similar expressions in the following. Is the 

emphasis the same as the above? 

" Still, however, bending his head meekly, and perhaps stretch- 
ing out his hands to bless those who reviled him. he pursued his 
way. But the tears came into his eyes to think how blindly the 
people rejected the means of safety that were ofifered them." 

Bring in five sentences that will conform to this 
rule. 

III. — The Preposition and the Following Noun. 

Mark the emphasis in the following: In the city, a 
ton of coal, on the top of the house, at home, inside 
the box, under the tree. 

1. What parts of speech compose these expres- 
sions? 

2. Make your rule 3. 
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Mark the emphasis in the following: i^a) Sent to 

him, (J)) with water in it. 

Why does emphasis here vary from the rule? 

Examine the following. Does your rub hold here? 

"By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
tion, and quit the only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in luxury, and 
rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness of 
old age begins to invade us, and d'sease and anxiety obstruct 
our way. We then look back upon our lives with horror, with 
sorrow, with repentance; and wish, but too often vainly wish, 
that we had not forsaken the ways of virtue." 

Bring in five sentences that will conform to this rule. 

IV. — The Verb and the Noun as Object, 

Mark the emphasis in the following: 

I bought a book. I caught a cold. I see a bird. 

1. What parts of speech have we? 

2. Make your rule 4. 
Mark the following: 

(iz) I saw him. {p) He gave me an apple. 

What do you observe? 

Find similar expressions in the following. Does the 

rule hold here also? 

" In the performance of its sacred ofHces, it fears no danger, 
spares no expense, omits no exertion. It scales the mountain, 
looks into the volcano, dives into the ocean, perforates the earth, 
wings its flight into the skies, encircles the globe, explores sea 
and land, contemplates the distant, examines the minute, com- 
prehends the great, ascends to the sublime. No place too remote 
for its grasp, no heavens too exalted for its touch." 

Bring in five sentences that will conform to this rule* 
V. — The Predicate^ Noun, or Adjective, 

Mark the emphasis: 

John is sick. Charles is a physician. The girl looks 
well. The flowers smell sweet. 
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Find similar expressions in the following. Is the 

emphasis the same as above? 

" Happy are they, my son, who shall learn from thy example 
not to despair, but shall remember, that, though the day is past 
and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort to be 
made; that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavors 
ever unassisted; that the wanderer may at length return, after 
all his errors; and that he who implores strength and courage 
from above shall find danger and difficulty give way before him.'* 

Bring in five sentences that will conform to this 
measure. 

VI. — The Auxiliary and its Participle or Infinitive. 

Mark the emphasis. 

I have learned my lesson. You may go now. He 
should come at once. She will leave. 

Notice that this is the same as V. 
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EMPHASIS OF CONTRASTED THOUGHT, 

The next form, or degree, of emphasis is that by 
which we indicate by the stress of voice that we mean 
one thing as especially distinct from another. The one 
thing is the right one, and the other the wrong one. 
This is stronger than grammatical emphasis, and hence 
overrides it sometimes. When the two coincide the 
emphasis is stronger still. ObseVve, too, that the voice 
expresses its emphasis in either or all of the following 
ways: i, By mere stress; 2, by inflection of voice; 3, 
by pausing after the emphatic word; 4, by prolonging 
the word. 

I. 

Read each sentence, note the emphatic words, and 
draw two lines under the most emphatic words in each. 

(a) The boy has a red sled, not a blue one. (6) 
John did not lay the book down, he threw it down. 
(c) The hammer is in the box, not on it. {d) He 
bought the book and then sold it. (e) You say John 
is not sick, but I tell you he is sick. 

What rules of grammatical emphasis are violated in 
the above sentences? Why should they be? Read 
this sentence in as many ways as you can by changing 
emphasis and tell what each reading means: This is 
my mother. When grammatical emphasis and this 
new kind of emphasis conflict, which must give way? 

Bring in ten or more sentences having thought em- 
phasis. 
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11. 

Mark the thought emphasis in the following sen- 
tences and explain: 

I. The maple trees are not green in autumn. They 
are green in spring. 2. The maple trees are not green 
in autumn; but the spruce and fir trees are. 3. The 
maple trees are not green in autumn. They are brown 
and yellow and scarlet. 4. The maple trees are not 
green in autumn, though Nellie thinks they are. 

In the above sentences which words have only 
grammatical emphasis? Which have both grammati- 
cal and thought emphasis? When both kinds fall on 
a word, what is the effect? 

Bring in ten or more sentences similar to those 
above. 

III. 

Not only words but phrases and even clauses may 
be contrasted, and hence will take thought emphasis. 
Mark the thought emphasis in the following and give 
reasons: 

(a) The cat mewed softly, while the dog barked 
loudly, (ft) The boy walked slowly, but the girl ran 
fast, (c) The boy who tells the truth is respected, 
but the boy who acts a lie is not. 

Bring in ten or more sentences similar to those just 

given. 

Mark the following and give reasons: 

"Bad habits gather by degrees; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas." 

IV. 

The contrast is sometimes not clearly expressed, but 
is implied. Mark the emphasis in the following: 

(/z) In cold weather people eat much meat, (b^ Jane 
is a very t.mid child. (^) When gathered unjustly, 
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and corruptly used, wealth is pronounced a canker, a 
rust, a fire, a curse." 

Do you give the same force to each of the words 
*' canker," "rust," "fire," "curse?" Why? 

Note the implied contrast in climax. What is climax 
in literature? Bring in five illustrations of it. 

V. 

Mark the thought emphasis in the following and 
give reasons: 

" You must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be sovereign. 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge. 
Must be anvil or be sledge." 

••Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Mark the thought emphasis in the following selec- 
tions and be able to give reasons. 

can't won't, and try. 

1. There was once a poor man who had three boys, named 
Can't, Won't, and Try. They were very different from one 
another, and you would scarcely have thought they were brothers. 

2. Can't was a very idle boy, and a great coward. He was 
afraid to jump across a ditch, for fear he should tumble in. He 
was afraid to climb a tree, for fear he should fall down. 

3. When asked to do anything, Can't was sure to say he could 
not do it, although, perhaps, he had never tried. It was just the 
same at school or on the playground. If he was asked a question 
he would say, " I don't know." If he had to learn a lesson he 
would say, •* I can't do it." 

4. Won't was not idle, and he was not stupid; but he had a 
bad temper, and was very stubborn. If he had made up his 
mind not to do a thing, nothing could make him do it. 

5. If Won't was cross, his schoolmates could not get him to 
play> no matter how much they begged him. If he wanted to 

3 
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play, he would not learn his lessons, even though he was sure to 
be punished for not knowing them. 

6. He was not good at a game, because he wanted to have his 
own way in everything; and he did not succeed in his studies, 
because he would not do what he was told. In fact, nobody 
liked him, on account of his bad temper and his wilful ways. 

7. Try was a very little fellow, and the youngest of the three. 
But he had a brave heart, even if he was little, and he was al- 
ways ready to do what his parents and teachers told him. 

8. If Try was asked whether he could do any very hard thing 
he would say, " I don't know whether I can do it, but I will try." 
Sometimes he would fail, but almost always he was able to do 
what he tried to do. 

9. Once he tried to jump across a brook, but it was so wide 
that little Try fell into the water. Still, he did not cry. He 
made up his mind that, when he was a little older, he would 
make another trial; and before long he could jump over the 
brook in its widest place. 

10. When Try first went to school, his teacher said, "Can you 
read?" '• No, sir," said he, "but I will try to learn." •* That is 
all I ask," said the teacher; "I want boys in my school who will 
try to learn." 

11. In a few months Try was at the head of his class, Can't 
was still at the foot of his, and Won't had gone down to the foot 
of his. Which do you think was the happiest of the three? 

12. All three are grown men now. Can't is servant to a master 
named Must; Won't is a soldier under Captain Shall; and Try is 
a partner in the great firm of Success & Co. 

VI. 

Mark the thought emphasis. Is there anything 
peculiar in the form of the sentences? If so, what? 

THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

A false balance is abomination to the Lord; 

But a just weight is his delight 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame; 

But with the lowly is wisdom. 

The integrity of the upright shall guide them; 
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But the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath; 

But righteousness delivereth from death. 

The righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way; 

But the wicked shall fall by his own wickedness. 

The righteousness of the upright shall deliver them; 

But transgressors shall be taken in their own naughtiness. 

When a wicked man dieth. his expectation shall perish; 

And the hope of unjust men perisheth. 

The righteous is delivered out of trouble, 

And the wicked cometh in his stead. 

A hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth his neighbor; 

But through knowledge shall the just be delivered. 

When it goeth well with the righteous, the city rejoiceth; 

And when the wicked perish there is shouting 

VII. 

LORD BYRON. 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illustrates 
the character of her son, the regent, might with little change be 
applied to Byron. All the fairies, save one, had been bidden to 
his cradle. All the gossips had been profuse of their gifts. One 
had bestowed nobility, another genius, a third beauty. The 
malignant elf who had been uninvited came last, and, unable to 
reverse what her sisters had done for their favorite, had mixed 
up a curse with every blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, in his 
understanding, in his character, in his very person, there was a 
strange union of extremes, ^e was born to all that men covet 
and admire. But in everyone of those eminent advantages 
which he possessed over others, there was mingled something of 
misery and debasement. He was sprung from a house, ancient 
indeed and noble, but degraded and impoverished by a series of 
crimes and follies, which had attained a scandalous publicity. 
The kinsman whom he had succeeded had died poor, and, but 
for merciful judges, would have died upon the gallows. The 
young peer had great intellectual powers, yet there was an un- 
sound part in his mind. He had naturally a generous and tender 
heart, but his temper was wayward and irritable. He had a 
head which artists love to copy, and a foot, the deformity of 
which beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished at once 
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by the strength and by the weakness of his intellect, affectionate 
yet perverse, a poor lord and a handsome cripple, he required, \i 
ever man required, the firmest and most judicious training. 

But, capriciously as nature had dea't with him, the relative to 
whom the office of forming his character was intrusted, was 
more capricious still. She passed from paroxysms of rage to 
paroxysms of fondness. At one time she stifled him with hei 
caresses, at another she insulted his deformity. 

He came into the world, and the world treated him as his 
mother had treated him— sometimes with kindness, sometimes 
with severity, never with justice. It indulged him without dis- 
crimination, and punished him without discrimination. 

He was truly a spoiled child, not merely the spoiled child of 
his parents, but the spoiled child of nature, the spoiled child of 
fortune, the spoiled child of fame the spoiled child of society. 
His first poems were receivecL with a contempt which, feeble as 
they were, they did not absolutely deserve. The poem which he 
published on his return from his travels was. on the other hand, 
extolled far above its merits. At twenty-four he found himself 
on the pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsworth. 
Southey, and a crowd of other distinguished writers beneath his 
feet There is scarcely an instance in history of so sudden a rise 
to so dizzy an eminence.^ Macaulay's Ei^say on Byron, 

STUDIES^ 

I. Mark the words having thought emphasis and 
explain why. 2. Notice how he sometimes places one 
part of a sentence, or even ^ whole sentence, over 
against another. Such a placing of thought is called 
antithesis. Select the antitheses found in the extract. 
3. Now turn to the preceding exercise, Proverbs, and 
find antitheses there. Of what use is antithesis? 4. 
Find instances in the above where Macaulay repeats 
words in the sentence, which he does not absolutely 
need to repeat. Why does he do it? 
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EMPHASIS OF FEELING, OR FORCE. 

When any deep feeling moves us, any passion, any 
emotion, we throw unusual energy into some or all the 
words of the sentence. This is emphasis of the high- 
est degree, and is called the emphasis of feeling. 
Sometimes it is called force. In the following selec- 
tions notice that it overrides the other two forms, or, 
if coinciding with them, becomes by so much the 
stronger. 

I. 

"On the play ground a little boy with both fists clenched and 
his face flushed said to another, " Hit me if you dare! *' 

Put three lines under each word which you think he 
said emphatically. Are there any words in that sen- 
tence which are not emphatic? Why did he empha- 
size so many words? What other kinds of feeling 
make one emphasize so many words? What becomes 
of grammatical stress here? What becomes of thought 
emphasis? 

Write a sentence that you have heard some pupil 
say that had the feeling of joy in it — of sorrow — of 
fright. 

How was each one said? 

Mark the words that were made emphatic in each. 
Use three lines. 

II. 

A little girl was holding a room door against her brother who 
was trying to get in. A smaller girl was sitting on the floor cry- 
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ing. A bottle of ink was upset on the carpet. The girl holding 
the door was saying: 

*'No, I shall not let you get in I You hid my hat, and you let 
Belle spill the ink I I shall not let you in, and I shall tell that 
you hit Belle 1 I think you are a bad, bad boy, and I shall not let 
you in." From Appleton's First Reader. 

I. What was the little girl's feeling? 2. How did she 
say those words? 3. Mark all the words which she 
made strong on account of her feeling. 4. On which 
words does grammatical emphasis also come? 5. What 
is the effect when both come together? 6. On which 
words is thought emphasis implied? 7. What effect? 

III. 

Ned stood looking at his beautiful boat which his cousin had 
given him. Some one had broken the masts and had bored a 
large hole in the bottom. For a moment he stood pale and mo- 
tionless, then the blood rushed to his face and he exclaimed: 

"I know who did it, — the mean scoundrel! It was Fritz 
Brown, because I did not ask him to come to the launch; but 1 11 
pay him for doing this, see if I don't." 

I. What was Ned's feeling? 2. What words did he 
make strong? 3. What words in the paragraph have 
the strongest feeling in them? 4. Mark the selection 
and study to read it just as Ned said it. 5. What 
words have thought emphasis? Why do you think so? 

Ned is persuaded to try " coals of fire " on Fritz. When he 
met hira next time, he asked about what Fritz had to read, and 
Fritz said he had nothing. Then Ned said, *' How would you 
like to take my new book of travels "? 

Fritz's eyes fairly danced. "O, may I? May I ? I'd be so 
careful of it." 

Ned promised him some others also. After talking a little 
while he told Fritz about someone ruining his new boat Fritz's 
head dropped on his breast and with a choke in his voice he 
said, "O Ned! I did it; but I can't begin to tell you how sorry 
I am ! You didn't know I was so mean when you promised me 
the books, did you ? 
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• Well, I rather thought you did it," said Ned slowly. 

" And yet you didn't .** Fritz could get no further, and he 

walked slowly away with his head still hanging down. 
" That coal does burn," said Ned to himself. 

I. What was Fritz's feeling at first ? 2. How did 
he say those words? 3. Mark the force words. 4. 
How did he feel when he was confessing ? 5. Mark 
the force words. 6. Study to read those words just as 
he said them. 7. What was his feeling in his last 
words? 8. Mark the force words. 9. How did he 
say that part of a sentence ? 10. Mark the thought 
emphasis in what both boys said. 

IV. 

Mark the force words in the following: 

He strode to Gauthier, in his throat 
Gave him the lie, then struck his mouth 

With one back-handed blow that wrote 
In blood men's verdict there. North, South, 

East, West, I looked. The He was dead, 
And damned, and truth stood up instead 

— Browning: Count Gismond. 

STUDIES. 

{a) Gauthier had told a wicked lie about a pure and 
innocent person. Count Gismond took it up on the 
spot, {b) What does the word ^^ strode'* tell you? {c) 
When Gauthier saw him coming, how do you think he 
may have felt and looked? (The Count was a stranger 
there.) {d) What do the words "in his throat" tell 
you? {e) What does "struck his month** tell you? 
(/) What does ''back-handed blow" tell you? Why 
not straight from the shoulder? (^) What does " wrote 
in blood" mean? (A) What was the verdict of people, 
and how did that blow ** write " it? How did they feel 
before? (i) The innocent lady herself is tehing this. 
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How does she feel as she says the last two lines? (;') 
Mark the emphasis and then read it aloud, {k) Calcu- 
late the per cent of emphatic words as compared with 
the entire number of words in the stanza. 

VL 

THE CHARGE OP THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

1. Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade 1 
Charge for the guns! " he said; 
Into the Valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

2. "Forward, the Light Brigadel" 

Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

y» Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them. 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 

4. Flashed all their sabers bare. 
Flashed as they turned in air. 
Sabering the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered; 
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Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber stroke, 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, — ^but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

5. Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them. 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell — 
All that was left of them, — 

Left of six hundred. 

6. When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred 1 



—Tennyson. 



STUDIES. 



1st Stanza, {a) Repeat the first two lines aloud. 
What movement is imitated? (b) Why is this move- 
ment used here? (c) What do the third and fourth 
lines tell you of the situation? (d) Who said the 
words in the fifth line? (^) What was the loudness 
and pitch of his voice when he said those words? Why? 
(/) Read the command then as he gave it. (^) What 
doesthenext order tell you of the situation? (A) What 
kind of guns is meant? (i) Why does the author re- 
f)eat the words given in third and fourth lines? 
(y) Now state clearly the scene as given \x\. this first 
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stanza, {k) How do you feel as you think about this 
scene? (/) Which lines have the least emphasis of 
feeling? (w) Are they entirely without it? (n) Which 
line has the most? {p) Why did the author tell what he 
has told in lines three and four before giving the officer's 
command? (^) How should the emphasis of feeling 
be expressed in the last two lines? By loudness of 
tone? (q) If not, why not? {f) When we are awed, 
how do we talk? (j) Now mark the emphasis and 
then read the stanza aloud. 

2nd Stanza, (a) Why did the poet repeat the order? 
{V) Does he expect an answer to the question in line 
two? {c) Why ask it then? (d) How does it differ 
from the ordinary question? {e) What are you led to 
expect of the outcome when you read, " some one had 
blundered"? (/) What tells the character of sol- 
diers they were? {g) What is your feeling as you 
think of their character and their situation? {It) The 
feeling we have when contemplating such heroic ac- 
tion is called the moral sublime. Find meaning of sub- 
lime. Why call this the moral sublime? (0 Why use 
the last two lines of the first stanza again here? 
(y) Mark the emphasis and read the stanza aloud. 

3rd Stanza, {a) Why repeat cannon three times? 
ip) What lines have the most force in this stanza? 
\c) Why say "jaws of Death"? (d) Why is Death 
capitalized? (e) Why say "mouth of Hell"? (/) Why 
that capital letter? i^g) How does the ending of this 
stanza differ from the ending of the first two? {It) Why 
repeat this same thought four times? (/) Mark the 
emphasis and read the stanza aloud. 

4th Stanza, (a) Have you ever seen anything flash 
in the air in a similar manner to that stated in lin^ 
one? What? {b) What thought is made strong when 
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he says, "charging an army"? {c) What right had 
he to say '^ while all the world wondered"? (^/) Did 
you ever see anything plunge? What? (e) Why did 
he use the word "plunged"? (/) In same manner 
tell why he used broke, reeled, shattered, {g) Why the 
dashes in next the last line? {h) What use then does 
the dash serve in the sentence? {i) Mark the empha- 
sis and read the stanza aloud. 

5th Stanza, {a) Why does he again use lines so 
similar to ones already used? {b) What change does 
he make in the first four lines? {c) Why does he use 
"stormed at"? {d) What scene in your own experience 
does ^^ stormed" make you think of? {e) Is it a good 
word to use here? (/) Why are the dashes used again? 
{g) What other stanza is this so much like? (A) Do 
you like Tennyson's plan in this particular? If so, why? 
{i) What line affects you most in this stanza? Why? 
What does it tell you? (j) Mark the emphasis and read 
aloud. 

6th Stanza, {dy What answer to the first line? (Jb) 
What feeling does the second line bring to you? 
{c) What feeling does the third line bring to you? (d) 
Mark the emphasis and read aloud. 

SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY. 

Mr. President — It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, 
and listen to the song of that syren till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a great and 
arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the num- 
ber of those who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not 
the things which so nearly concern their temporal salvation? 
For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing 
to know the whole truth — to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging of the 
future, but by the past; and, judging by the past, I wish to know 
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what there has been in the conduct of the British ministry for 
the last ten years to justify those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves, and thj house? Is it 
that insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received? Trust it not, sir — it will prove a snare to your feet; 
suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. 

Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our petition, 
comports with those warlike preparations which cover our waters 
and darken our land. , Are fleets and armies necessary to a work 
of love and reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so un- 
willing to be reconciled that force must be called in to win back 
our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir; these are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation — ^the last arguments to which kings 
resort. 

I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array if its pur- 
pose be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign 
any other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain any enemy 
in this quarter of the world to call for all this accumulation of 
navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. They are meant for 
us: they can be meant for no other. They are sent over to bind 
and rivet upon us those chains which the British ministry have 
been so long forging. And what have we to oppose to them? 
Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the 
last ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the subject? 
Nothing. We have held the subject up in every light of which 
it is capable; but it has been all in vain. 

Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? What 
terms shall we find, which have not been already exhausted? 
Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we 
have done everything that could be done to avert the storm which 
is now coming on. We have petitioned; we have remonstrated; 
we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical 
hands of the ministry and parliament Our petitions have been 
slighted; our remonstrances have produced additional violence 
and insult; our supplications have been disregarded; and we 
have been spumed with contempt from the foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope of 
peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for hope. 
If we wish to be free, if we mean to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have been so long contending, 
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if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which 
we have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged our- 
selves never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest 
shall be obtained, we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, — unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will 
it be the next week — or the next year? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed; and when a British guard shall be stationed 
in every house? Shall we gather strength by irresoluti<$i and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
lying supinely on our backs and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 
6ir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those means 
which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 

Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir,'' we shall not fight our battles alone: there is a just God who 
presides over the destinies of nations; and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, 
sir, we have no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it 
is now too late to retire from the contest There is no retreat 
but in submission and slavery. Our chains are forged— their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston. The war is in- 
evitable; and let it come! I repeat it, sir— let it come!! 

It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry 
peace! peace! but there is no peace. The war is actually begun! 
The next gale that sweeps from the north, will bring to our ears 
the clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? I know not 
what course others may take; but, as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death. 

STUDIES. 

I. Mark the words that have the emphasis of feel- 
ing. 2. Calculate the per cent of these in each para- 
graph. 3. Then compare the several paragraphs. 4. 
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Which has the greatest per cent? 5. What reason for 
making it so? 6. Which has the next greatest? 7. 
Which has the least? Any reason for this? 8. Does 
he expect answers to the questions he asks? 9. Why 
does he ask them? 10 What purpose, then, does the 
rhetorical question serve? 11. Compare the sentences 
as to length. 12. Is there any difference in the force 
of thfe long sentences as compared with the short? If 
so, what? 13. Study the third sentence in the sixth 
paragraph. 14. Is there any advantage in putting the 
words *'we must fight" at the close of the sentence? 
15. What advantage? 16. This is called a periodic* 
sentence. Define such a sentence. 17. What c'ass of 
people does he seem to be addressing in the first six 
paragraphs? 18. What class does he next address? 

19. What arguments does he offer to the first c ass? 

20. What appeals to their feelings? 21. Wha argu- 
ments does he urge upon the second class? 22. What 
appeals to their feelings? 23. What is the srongest 
argument he offers in the entire speech? 24. What, 
the strongest appeal to feeling? 



» . ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TONE QUALITY. 



It has been shown already how the mind finds an experimental 
meaning in certain words over and above that which is recog- 
nized in the definitions of the dictionary. In like manner, the 
mind often gets an experience out of the phonetic elements of 
which words are made, independently of what the words as such 
may signify. The phonetic qualities from which such further ex- 
perience is derived are called tone colors. — Analytics of Lit ra* 
tU9e, Page 21, 



I. — Imitative Words. 

1. In the following lines select those words whose 
sound when pronounced aloud indicates their sense: 

I hear the hum of the bees and the buzz of flies. The twitter- 
ing swallow flies swiftly overhead. Turkeys weie gobbling 
through the farmyard. The geese gabbled about the pool. Hear 
the pigeons coo. 

2. Select ten other words whose sound indicates the 
action they name. 

3. Pronounce these words so as to bring out well the 
tone quality. 

II. — Vowel Sounds. 

Talleyrand, a noted French statesman and wit, on 

hearing that a lady friend had lost her husband, wrote 

her the following letter of condolence: 

"O! Madam. 

Yours truly, 

Talleyrand." 
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I. Did it mean anyth'ng? 2. How? 3. What is the 
condition of the muscles of the throat and chest when 
we talk in grief? 4. What vowel sound comes out 
most easily at such time? 

In less than a year after the death of her husband, 
the lady married again, and Talleyrand wrote the fol- 
lowing letter of congratulation: 

"Ah! Madam. 

Yours truly, 

Talleyrand." 

I Did it mean anything? 2. How? 3. What is the 
conditibn of the muscles of the throat and of the chest 
when we are pleased? 4. Say so as to express 
grief. 5. So as to express pain. 6. Note the condition 
of muscles. 7. Say a so as to express pleasure. 8. 
What is the state of the muscles? 9. What vowel 
sounds do growling dogs give? 10. What sounds do 
growling cats give? 1 1. Why are the sounds so? 

HI. — Consonant Sounds. 

I. What consonants are called liquids? Why? Read 
the following carefully for the tone quality of words: 

Hear the sledges and the bells» — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells; 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night, 
While the stars that over-sprinkle, 
All the heavens seem to twinkle, 
With a crystalline delight. 

— POE. 

(a) What consonants are most numerous? {b) 
What is the effect? {c) What vowel sounds are pre- 
sent? {d) What vowel soundsare absent? {e) What 
feeling is indicated by the tone quality of the stanza? 
(/) What imitative words are in the above? 
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What consonants are called gutturals? Why? What 

are called dentah? Why? 

Study the following for tone quality: 

Hear the tolling of the bells- 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels 1 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats, 

Is a groan. 

— POE. 

{d) What vowel sounds (dipthongs included) are 
prominent? {b) What is the effect? {c) Select the 
consonants or combination of consonants in the above 
that cause stoppage of the voice in a marked degree. 
{d) Say those words so as to show clearly the effort re- 
quired to pronounce them, {e) What is the effect of 
such consonants and such combinations of consonants? 
(/) What feeling is suggested by the quality found in 
the above stanza? {g) What difference in the sound of 
r in merry and in groanl 

Study the following: 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells! 
In the startled air of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 

— POE. 

{a) What feeling is indicated? {b) What tones both 
vowel and consonant are employed? {c) Say such 
words so as to bring out this tone quality, (d) Notice the 
4 
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constriction of throat and chest that is necessary. 

{e) Compare with the constriction required in reading 

the two preceding stanzas. 

Study the following: 

But see his eyeballs ♦ ♦ • 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling; 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 
And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued; 
His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged. 

—Shakespeare. 

{a) Select those words which have tone quality, {b) 

What does the tone quality indicate in case of each? 

(c) Pronounce those words so as to bring out all the 

tone quality you can. {d) Pick out the combinations 

of consonants in the above words which cause the 

stoppage of voice and hence indicate the sense, {e) 

Compare the effort required to pronounce distinctly, 

upreared, downcast {f) Why the difference? 

EXERCISES I. 

1. Bring in other selections possessing tone quality. 

2. Make a list of words not yet used in class which 
possess tone quality, and explain each. 

Use the following diagram: 

TONE QUALITY OF WORDS. 



BY IMITA- 
TION. 



FROM VOW- 
EL SOUNDS. 



FROM CON- 
SONANTS, 



FROM BOTH 
VOWELS AND 
CONSONANTS. 



EXPLANA- 
TION OF 
EFFECT. 



II. 

Classify the words in the following in respect to tone 

color: 

"Now comes a sound of rushing water. The surface is 
churned into foam. Great waves spring from the angry sea and 
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lash themselves into foaming fury. Suddenly a tongue of flame 
flashes through the clouds and shoots across the sky. The air 
seems filled with barking, howling monsters, whose voices shake 
the very depth of old ocean. Rain pours down in torrents. 
Flash after flash lights every comer in the heavens. The clouds 
are torn in shreds. Peal upon peal of jarring thunder rolls out 
over the water. Then the sky becomes dark again, and the wind 
settles down with a dreary moan. — . Frye. 

{a) Study to pronounce those words so as to bring 
out their true quality. 

{b) Mark the emphasis of feeling in the selection. 

{c) What feeling would a person have in looking up- 
on a storm at sea? 

{d) What in reading about it? (Teachers should here 
give the term *' sublime'* to the pupils.) 

{e) What other things which we see call forth this 
feeling? (Teachers should refer to some good rhetoric 
for the sources of the sublime.) 

(/) Study to read the selection so as to bring out the 
feeling, and notice that this is accomplished best when 
you best bring out the tone quality of words. But no- 
tice also that you must feel in order to read feelingly. 

SELECTION FOR STUDY. 
HOW THE WATER COMES DOWN AT LODORB. 

From its sources which well 

In the tarn on the fell ; 

From its fountains 

In the mountains. 

Its rills and its gills; 
Through moss and through brake. 

It runs and it creeps 

For awhile, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
It runs through the reeds, 
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And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade» 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood shelter. 

Among crags in its flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 

Hurry -skurry. 

Here it comes sparkling. 
And there it lies darkling; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
Till, in this rapid race 

On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 

Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 

Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping. 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and wringing. 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking. 
Turning and twisting. 
Around and around 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying, and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding. 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting. 
And threading and spreading, 
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And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And guggling and struggling. 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning, 
And glittering and frittering. 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering^, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding. 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling; 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing; 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

Abridged from Southey. 

STUDIES. 

Caution. — This poem should not be read aloud as a 
reading exercise, but studied line by line. 

(^z) Study and classify the words as to tone quality. 
(b) Also study the effect in the varying length of the 
lines. ' {c) Also the effect of the varying accent of 
words in the lines, {d) Compare the several stanzas 
one with the other and give reason for the tone quality 
of each. 



CHAPTER V. 



A STUDY OF SENTENCE LENGTH AND STRUCTURE. CAXTON 

AND MACAULAY COMPARED. 

There has been an interesting development in the 
form of the English sentence. Three hundred years ago 
the sentences were long, with many clause-connect- 
ives; participles and appositives were seldom used, 
and even the full value of the prepositional phrase 
was not developed. The following extract is from 
William Caxton, who, in 1474, published the first book 
ever printed in England. 

Of the noble land of Syria, there was a royal king and mighty, 
and a man of great renown, that was called Diocletian, that well 
and worthily him governed and ruled through his noble chivalry; 
so that he conquered all the lands about him; so that all the kings 
of the world to him were attendant. It befell thus that this Dio- 
cletian spoused a gentle damsel that was wonder fair, that was 
his uncle's daughter, Labana. 

STUDIES. 

I. Count the number of words. 2. Count also the 
number of conjunctions, conjunctive-adverbs, and rela- 
tive pronouns. 3. What per cent of the entire number 
of words in this extract do these last form? 4. Count 
the same parts of speech in the first five sentences of 
"Lord Byron" givcn n chapter 3. 5. What per cent 
of the entire number of words there do they form? 
6. Compare w.th the per cent in Caxton's. 7. Compare 
the number of sentences in each. 8. How does Macau- 
lay manage to do with so few clause-connectives? 9. 
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Rewrite Caxton's sentences, making more sentences 
and omitting the connectives when possible. lo. Can 
you see the dependence in thought of one sentence 
upon another without Caxton's connectives? ii. Re- 
write Macaulay's sentences, making them dependent 
clauses, as far as you can, in Caxton's style. 12. Com- 
pare the number of predicates in each of the selections. 

13. How does Macaulay manage to do with fewer? 

14. In tabular form state the differences between the 
two writers as to: {a) Average number of words to a 
sentence; {b) The per cent of clause-connectives used 
by each ; (c) The per cent of predicates (grammatical) 
used by each. 15. Would you go to prose or poetry 
to find predicates? 16. Why is this so? 17. What 
would you find were more plentiful in the other? 18. 
Why should that be so? 

Going back to 1356, we come to the "first writer of 
formed English," Sir John Mandeville. In that year 
he published his "Voyages and Travels" in Latin. 
Soon afterward he published them in French and then 
in English. He was a remarkable story-teller, but 
many times he is more interesting than trustworthy. 
In his "Voyages and Travels" is found the extract 
given below. As it was written a hundred and fifty 
years before the test made by Columbus, it is espe- 
cially interesting as a theory as well as for the style of 
English by the best prose writer of his time. The 
spelling of the words has been changed, and the punc- 
tuation, no doubt. But although the sentences are cut 
shorter, yet one will notice the use of "^wrfj" and 
"y&ry" standing at the beg^inning of these sentences. 

In that land, and in many others beyond that, no man may 
see the star Transmontane, that is called the star of the sea, that 
is immovable, asd that is toward the north, that we call the lode- 
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star. But men see another star, the contrary to it, that is toward 
the south, that is called Antarctic. And right as the sailors take 
their advice here, and govern themselves by the lode-star, right 
so do sailors beyond those parts, by the star of the south, the 
which star appeareth not to us. And this star, that is toward the 
north, that we call the lode-star, does not appear to them. For 
which cause, men may well perceive that the land and the sea 
are of round shape and form. For the part of the firmament 
sheweth in one country that sheweth not in another country. 
And men may well prove by experience and subtile compass- 
ment of wit that, if a man could find passages for ships that 
would go to search the world, men might go by ships all about 
the world, and above and beneath. 

The which thing I prove thus, after that I have said. For I 
have been toward the parts of Brabant, and beheld by the astro- 
labe that the star that is called the Transmontane is fifty- three 
degrees high. And further, in Germany and Bohemia, it hath 
fifty-eight degrees. And still further north, it is sixty-two degrees 
of height and certain minutes. For I myself have measured it 
by the astrolabe. Now shall ye know that against the transmon- 
tane is the other star, that is called Antarctic, as I have said be- 
fore. And the two stars never move. And by them turneth all 
the firmament, right as does a wheel that turneth by its axletree; 
so that those stars bear the firmament in two equal parts; so that 
it hath as much above as it hath beneath. 

After this, I have gone toward the meridional parts, that is 
toward the south, and I have found that in Lybia, men see first 
the star Antarctic. And the further I have gone into those coun- 
tries, the higher I have found that star to be; so that toward 
Upper Lybia it is eighteen degrees of height and certain minutes. 
After going by sea and by land toward this country of which I 
spoke, and to other isles and lands beyond that country, I have 
found the star Antarctic thirty-three degrees of height and more 
minutes. And if I had had company and shipping, to go further 
beyond, I certainly believe we should have seen all the round- 
ness of the firmament. 

For, as I have told you before, the half of the firmament is 
between those two stars, the which half I have seen. And of 
the other half, I have seen towards the north, under the Trans- 
montane, sixty-two degrees and ten minutes; and towards the 
fneridional part I have seen, under the Antarctic, thirty- three 
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degrees and sixteen minutes; and then, the half of the firmament 
in all holdeth but one hundred and eighty degrees. And. of 
those one hundred and eighty, I have seen sixty-two on that one 
part, and thirty-three on that other part; that is, ninety-five 
degrees and nigh the half of a degree; and so there faileth not 
but that I have seen all the firmament, save eighty-four degrees 
and the half of a degree; and that is not the fourth part of the 
firmament For the four parts of the roundness of the firma 
ment hold ninety degrees; so there faileth but five degrees and a 
half of the fourth part. And also I have seen the three parts of 
all the roundness of the firmament, and more, by five degrees 
and a half. By the which I say to you certainly, that man may 
environ all the earth of all the world, as well under as above, 
and turn again to his country, that has company, and shipping, 
and conduct; and always he shall find men, lands, and isles, as 
well as in this country. For ye know well that they that are 
toward the Antarctic, they are straight, feet against feet of them 
that dwell under the Transmontane; as well as we and they that 
dwell under us are feet against feet. For all the parts of sea 
and of land have their opposites, habitable or passable. 

STUDIES. 

i.^ Study to shorten the first sentence by using 
apposition and by compounding the relative clauses. 
2. Condense the second sentence. 3. Express the 
third sentence in your own language. 4. What adverb 
do we use instead of ""^ right*'? 5. Condense the fourth 
sentence. 6. What do we use instead of the phrase, 
"For which cause"? 7. Write the fifth sentence in 
your own words. 8. Also the sixth. 9. What unusual 
use of a word in the sixth sentence? 10. Count the 
coordinate conjunctions and compare the per cent of 
these with Caxton's and Macaulay's per cents. 11. Go 
through the entire selection and leave out such initial 
coordinate conjunctions as we would not use, i. e.^ those 
beginning a sentence. 12. How many sentences in all? 
13. How many do not begin with a conjunction. 
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The first element in the Gothic mode of art is, therefore, " to 
know what to leave in the inkstand"; it is /^ ability to produce 
most effects by the fewest means, * ♦ * * The other import- 
ant element of the Gothic mode is the power to make the little in- 
clude potentially the much. This is its supreme source of 
strength; it is this which has given to both Dante and Shake- 
speare the best part of their fame. — Analytics of Literature^ Page 

TJO. 

These elements are exhibited in the use of " effects.** 
You see an effect and are able to interpret the cause. 
If it rains during the night, you read the effects the 
next morning, and are able to know it has rained. If 
you see a person in a passion, you do not need his dec- 
laration to inform you. When you see someone do a 
noble deed, you do not need any explanation further 
as to his character, within certain limitations. 

I. — Effects of Incident. 

1. I see people with rubbers on their feet and umbrellas 
hoisted over their heads, as they pass along the street 

(^) What does this tell you of the kind of weather? 
(b) How does it tell you that? 

2. The fields are brown, the sky a leaden grey, the trees are 
leafless, with the exception of a few stray rattling tufts; there is 
no song of birds, and the bleak wind whistles mournfully. 

(a) What time of the year is it? {b) How do you 
know? 
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3. A horse rushes past He is harnessed, but the lines are 
dragging, and a piece of shaft is dangling at his side. 

{a) What has happened? (b) How do you know? 
By means of effects tell: 

1. That the wind is blowing. 

2. That it is winter. 

3. That it is summer. 

4. That it is early autumn. 

5. That it is late autumn. 

6. That it is spring. 

7. That it is the Fourth of July. 

8. That your horse is very tired. 

9. That it has rained. 

10. That there has been a heavy wind storm. 

11. That there has been a heavy frost. 

Express by effects ten or more incidents that you 
have observed. Explain the effects. 

II. — Effects of Mood, 

1. I saw a boy with his face flushed, his teeth shut tightly to- 
gether, and both fists clinched, (a) What was his feelin^^? (b) 
How do you know? 

2. A little girl stood screaming; her eyes were staring wildly, 
and her hands, with fingers extended, were uplifted in front of 
her. {a) What was her feeling or mood? (b) How do you 
know? 

3. "And behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when 
she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, brought 
an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe 
them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet and an- 
nointed them with the ointment." 

{a) What was the woman's mood? (Jb) What effect 
shows it? {c) Was there more than one feeling? 
{d) What things show it? {e) Name all the effects 
that are to be found in the account. (/) What effect 
of incident in the account? It tells you what must 
have happened before this time. 
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Bring in ten or more effects of mood that you find 
among people about you, and explain them. 

III. — Effects of Character, 

1. I saw a man jerking and beating a horse because it started 
to turn a corner when he wanted it to go straight ahead, though 
he had not used the line, {a) What kind of man does this hint 
tell you he is? (b) What are your feelings toward him? 

2. I saw a boy making fun of another boy because the latter 
wore patched clothes, (a) What does this tell you of the first 
boy's disposition? (h) What are your feelings toward him? 

3. I saw an old lady, who was evidently poor, crossing the 
street and carrying a basket of apples. She slipped, and some 
of the apples fell from the basket and rolled about on the ground. 
Robert, a boy of ten years, ran out and picked up the apples for 
her She thanked him and said. "God b ess you, my boy, and 
your mother, too!** 

(a) What hints did the old lady get from this act of 
Robert's? {V) What hints do you get concerning Rob- 
ert? (^) What hints are given you about the old lady? 
i^d) Tell the effect of each hint upon your feelings. 

Bring in ten or more eflEects of character that you 
find in people about you, and explain them. Look for 
effects that indicate the nobler character as well. 
They are better to dwell upon. 

IV. — The Three Classes of Effects. 

1 . The Effect of Incident tells us what has happened, 
or may happen, or tells some state or condition. 

2. The Effect of Mood tells us the mood or feeling 
of a person. 

3. The Effect of Character tells us the character of 
a person. 

The mood effect may also be a character effect. In 
such cases we decide by the more important tendency of 
the effect, or we may even state that the effect is of 
both mood and character. 
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In studying effects the following arrangement is 
suggested for the note book. 



EFFECT. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


EXPLANATION. 


I see people with rub- 
bers on their feet and 
umbrellas hoisted over 
their heads 

A boy with face flushed, 
teeth shut tightly together, 
and both fists clinched. 


Incident. 
Mood. 


It is raining. 
He is very angry. 



A LESSON IN COURTESY. 

1. Tom lived in a fine house in the country. He had a pony 
and many other pets and wore fine clothes. 

2. One day Tom saw a boy standing at the gate. His hat was 
torn and his feet were bare, but he had a pleasant face. In one 
hand he carried a pail half full of blackberries. ''Go away/' 
said Tom. " We are rich and we don't want dirty, ragged boys 
around." 

" Please give me a drink," said the boy. " If you are so rich, 
you can spare a drink of water." 

•* We can't spare you anything," said Tom, " and if you don't go 
rU set the dog on you." 

The boy laughed and walked away swinging the tin pail in his 
hand. 

3. "I think I'll get some blackberries, too," said Tom to himself. 
So he started out across the meadow to go to a lane some dis- 
tance away where he knew the berries were plentiful. Just before 
reaching the lane he had to cross a ditch. He thought he could 
jump across it, but the ditch was wider than he thought, and he 
came down into the mud and water and sank up to his waist. He 
couldn't get out, and, very much frightened, he screamed for 
help. He was so far from any house that he was afraid that he 
would have to stay there in the mud all night. Presently he 
heard footsteps, and looking up he saw the boy he had driven 
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from the gate. " Please help me out," said Tom, crying. " I'll 
give you a dollar if you will." 

"I don't want the dollar,*' said the boy as he reached down to 
Tom and pulled him out. "Who is dirty now?" asked the boy. 

"I am/' said Tom, ''but I thank you for helping me out, and 
I'm sorry I treated you as I did at the house." 

"Just remember," said the boy, "that I'm not as rich as some 
people are, but I have better manners." 

4. The next day, when Tom saw the boy going by the gate, he 
called him in, showed him all his pets, and gave him a ride on 
his pony. When the boy started to go he said, ** Thank you for 
your kindness. You have good manners now." 

** Yes," said Tom, " I found them yesterday." 

—Adapted from Stickney's Third Reader. 

STUDIES. 

I. What efiEect in the first sentence? 2. In the sec- 
ond? 3. What effect in "His hat was torn and his 
feet were bare "? 4. What effect in " he had a pleasant 
face"? 5. What effect in the next sentence? 6. What 
effect in the expression **we are rich"? 7. What in 
the remainder of that sentence? 8. What two or three 
effects in "please give me a drink"? 9. What effects 
in the next sentence? 10. What effects in the first 
part of Tom's reply? II. What effects in the next 
part of it? 12. What effects in "the boy laughed and 
walked away " ? 13. What effect do you find in " swing- 
ing the tin pail in his hand"? 14. What effects in 
"he was very much frightened and screamed for 
help"? 15. What effect in " please help me out" and 
the word "crying" along with this plea for help? 

16. What effects in "I will give you a dollar"? 

17. What effects in "I don't want the dollar"? 18. What 
effects in "he reached down to Tom and pulled him 
out"? 19. What effects in "who is dirty now"? 20. 
What effects in Tom's reply? 21. What effects in "I 
am not as rich as some people are, but, etc«"? 22. 
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What effect in '* he called him in, etc."? 23. What ef- 
fects in what the boy said on leaving? 24. What effects 
in Tom's reply? 25. Now, putting together all the ef- 
fects given concerning the boy, write a description of 
what kind of a boy he was. 26. Putting together all 
the effects concerning Tom, write a description of his 
character as it was at first and also how he changed. 

27. What was it really that worked a change in Tom? 

28. Do you think that persons may often be made bet- 
ter by misfortunes? 29. Do you know a Bible quota- 
tion that answers the preceding question? 
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EXERCISES IN CONDENSING INTO EFFECTS. 

In the following exercises, leave out unnecessary 
words, use shorter expressions if they will convey the 
meaning clearly, and state effects without explaining 
them if, by the ordinary power of inference, the causes 
may be seen. 

I.— THE WISE RAVEN. 

A thirsty raven once found a pitcher containing^ some water. 
He tried to reach it, but could not as his bill was too short. He 
tried to break the pitcher, but found it was too thick. Then he 
concluded to turn it over, but he did not have the strength to do 
it. Finally it occurred to him that he could drop some stones in- 
to the pitcher and in that way could make the water rise. He 
put in stone after stone until the water rose high enough for him 
to drink all he wanted. 

(a) Leave out unnecessary words, (b) In which 
sentences do you make effects by the change? (c) 
Put in simpler words in place of the more unusual ones 
where you can. 

2.--THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A fox, in the fall when the grapes were ripe, stole into a vine- 
yard. The ripe, sunny grapes hung high above him on the poles 
which held the grapevines up. He longed to have a bunch. He 
made many a spring and many a jump, but they were too high, 
and after a time he had to give it up. As he went away he 
growled, •' I don't care. They are sour anyhow." 

{a) Condense as before. (6) Find effects if there 
are any. 

3.— THE FARMER AND THE STORK. 

A farmer had sown his fields with grain. He was greatly an- 
noyed by cranes, which came and picked up all his seed before 
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it had time to grow. He determined to get rid of them, and 
placed a number of nets about the fields to catch them. He 
thus caught the cranes and among them he caught a stork. The 
farmer first killed the cranes, and then when he was about to 
kill the stork, the stork begged him not to do so because he was 
not a crane. He said to the farmer, " Just look at my feathers 
and you will see that I am not one of those thieving cranes." 
The farmer said to him, "If you are not a crane you should not 
be in their flock." Then he killed the stork too. 

(^) Condense as before, {p) Find effects, if there 
are any. 

4.— THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

It was very cold; it snowed, and it was beginning to grow 
dark, and it was the last night of the year too — " New Year's 
eve." In the cold and darkness a poor little girl was wan- 
dering about the streets with bare head and bare feet. She had 
a pair of slippers on when she left home, but what was the good 
of them? They were very large old slippers of her mother's — 
so large that they fell off the little girl's feet as she ran across 
the street to get out of the way of two carriages that came rush- 
ing along at a great rate. One slipper was not to be found, and 
a boy ran off with the other. 

(^z) Condense as before, ijf) Do you make any 
of it into effects? 

5.~THE KIND OLD OAK. 

It was almost time for winter to come. The little birds had 
a'l gone far away. There was no green grass in the fields, and 
there were no flowers in the gardens. Many of the trees had 
dropped all their leaves. Cold winter with its snow and ice was 
coming. At the foot of an old oak tree some sweet little violets 
were still in blossom. "Dear Old Oak," said they, "winter is 
coming; we are afraid we shall die of the cold." "Do not be 
afraid, little ones," said the oak, 'close your yellow eyes in sleep 
and trust to me. You have made me glad many a time with 
your sweetness. Now I will take care that the winter shall do you 
no harm." So the violets closed their pretty eyes and went to 
sleep; they knew that they could trust the kind old oak. And 
the great tree softly dropped red leaf after red leaf upon them, 
until they were covered all over. 

5 
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The cold winter came, with its snow and ice, but it could not 
harm the little violets. Safe under the friendly leaves of the old 
oak, they slept and dreamed happy dreams until the warm rains 
of s^rxTig came and waked them again. 

{a) Condense so as to make effects wherever you 
can. 
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EFFECTS {continued). 



I.— THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 

Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee > 
and the other a publican. 

The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself: God, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week, I 
give tithes of all I possess. 

And the publican standing afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God, 
be merciful unto me a sinner. 

I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other, for everyone that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. — Luke, 
xviii. — 10-14. 

STUDIES. 

I. Define closely, {a) Pharisee, (b) publican. 2. 
What effects in "went up into the temple to pray"! 3. 
What effect in "with himself"? 4. What effects in 
"I thank thee"? 5. In "not as other men are"? 6. 
In "even as this publican"? 6. In "I fast twice in 
the week "? 7. In " I give tithes "? What were tithes 
at that time? 8. In "of all that I possess"? 9. 
What kind of man would this be in his home? 10. In 
business? 11. As a friend? 12. What effects in 
"standingafar off "? What was the inside construction 
or arrangement of the temple? Where was the Phari- 
see standing? 13. What effects in " would not lift up 
so much^s his eyes unto heaven "? How was the Phari- 
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see standing? 14. What effects in "smote upon his 
breast"? 15. In "be merciful"? 16. In "me a sin- 
ner"? 17. What kind of man would this be {a) in his 
home; {U) in business; {c) as a friend? 18. In the last 
sentence what effects concerning Christ's teaching? 19. 
Studying the Pharisee, how does Christ's idea of re- 
religion difiEer from the Pharisee's? 

II. STUDIES ON '* HE WANTS A BITE." 

I. What things in the picture tell where the boy is? 
2. What shows what his business is? 3. What was the 
artist's purpose in scattering brushes and blacking? 
4. What effects or hints in the boy's clothing? 5. 
What effects in the attitude of his right hand, together 
with his eyes to the front and his lips parted. Is the boy 
talking to the dog? 6. What effect in placing the 
dog on the box? 7. In his nearness to the boy, and in 
the attitude of his ears and the expression of his eyes? 
8. What effects of incident are given with reference to 
the boy? 9. What effects of mood? 10. As you study 
his face, can you see any effects of character? 11. 
Bring in pictures that have striking effects? 

Write a description of the picture, using effects as far 
as possible. If necessary to explain an effect in the 
p cture, do so, but only in case of necessity. 

Observe the following laws concerning description as 
applied to a picture: 

1. Select the principal objects in the picture. 

2. In this group include all that is necessary to the 
meaning which the picture is intended to convey. 
What are all these objects? 

3. Describe the objects in such order as will give the 
clearest conception of the picture. Do not " run all 
about** Finish each object before leaving it. What 
will you tell about first? What next? 
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4. Give each object its due proportion of attention, 
neither more nor less. What will require most atten- 
tion in the picture? What will be the next in order? 

In this picture you will begin with the boy. You 
will tell {ci) where he is (including attitude), and (p) what 
he is doing. If you mention his dress, describe that 
before telling what he is doing. Under what he is 
doing you will include his facial expression as well as 
the act of peeling the banana. Passing to the dog you 
will tell (ci) where he is (locating him with reference to 
the boy as well), and (p) what he is doing. 

You will find your order better if you say, " At the 
boy's right stands a box. Upon this, and as near the 
boy as possible, sits, etc." After describing the prin- 
cipal objects then take the subordinate o\y\^z\.%. Locate 
each subordinate object with reference to the princi- 
pal object to which it is nearest. 

As to form, observe care concerning the following: 

(Position — Where should it be placed? 
Capitalization — What words should be capital- 
ized? 
Punctuation — What mark is needed? 
i Capitalization — What is the rule? 
2. Sentences. \ Punctuation — What are the most important 

( rules? 

Why paragraph? Where do you begin on 
lii 



3. Paragraphs. * 



the line? 
When should you make a new paragraph? 
How many paragraphs should you have in 
this description? 
^ What should you include in each? 

The introduction and the conclusion should each 
occupy a paragraph. 

III.— A Dervish Reading Effects. 

A dervish traveling in Arabia met two merchants who seemed 
to be in some sort of trouble. 
" You have lost a camel ? " said he to the merchants. 



u 



** 
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" Indeed we have," they replied. 

" He was blind in his right eye, I believe," said the dervish. 

" He was," said the merchants. 

" And lame in the left leg," continued the dervish. 
Yes," answered the merchants joyfully. 
Had he not lost a front tooth? " inquired the dervish. 

" He had," both replied. 

" He was loaded with wheat on one sid 

" True." 

" And with honey on the other. 

" Most certainly he was. Will you please tell us where he is? 

The dervish said he could not, as he had not seen him. 1 he 
merchants, however, thought the dervish had taken the camel and 
his pack and intended to keep them. They seized him and hur- 
ried him before a judge. The judge heard the story of the mer- 
chants, and called upon the dervish to acknowledge that he had 
stolen the camel, or to clear himself to the satisfaction of the 
court. 

The dervish declared he had not seen the camel, but ex- 
plained how he had known that the camel had strayed away, that 
he was blind in one eye, lame in the left leg, had lost a front 
tooth, was loaded with wheat on one side, and honey on the other. 
His explanation was satisfactory to the judge. 

STUDIES. 

I. Make out what effects were seen along the path. 
2. How did he know the camel was alone? 3. How 
did the dervish find out that the camel was lame in 
that leg? 4. As the camel went along the path, what 
would he do to the herbage? What effects might be 
observed from this? 5. The last two effects he dis- 
covered because of the flies and ants that were along 
the path. How did they show anything? 
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EFFECTS {continued) — the theme. 



CHAPTERS FROM CUORB * AN ITALIAN SCHOOL BOY*S JOURNAL. 

BY BDMONDO DE AMICIS. 



THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 

To-day is the first day of school. These three months of 
vacation in the country have passed like a dream. This morn- 
ing my mother conducted me to the Baretti dchoolhouse to have 
me entered for the third elementary course; I was thinking of the 
country, and went ui)willingly. All the streets were swarming 
with boys. The two book-shops were thronged with fathers and 
mothers who were purchasing bags, portfolios, and copy-books, 
and in front of the school so many people had collected, that the 
beadle and the policeman found it difficult to keep the entrance 
disencumbered. Near the door, I felt myself touched on the 
shoulder: it was my master of the second class, cheerful, as 
usual, and with his red hair ruffled, and he said to me: " So we 
are separated forever, Enrico?'* 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in "have passed like a dream"? 2. 
What effect in ** my mother conducted me"? 3. In 
"I was thinking of the country"? In "went unwil- 
lingly "? 4. What effect in the word " touched "? 5. 
What effect in "cheerful as usual "? 6. What in " with 
his ruffled red hair"? 7. What effects in the words 
the master said? 

I knew it perfectly well, yet these words pained me.. We 

^Reprinted by pemiissioa. Copyright 1887. Thomas Y. Crowdl ft Co^ 
New York. 
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made our way in with difficulty. Ladies, gentlemen, women of 
the people, workmen, officials, nuns, servants, all leading boys 
with one hand, and holding the promotion books in the other, 
filled the anteroom and the stairs, making such a buzzing that 
it seemed as though one were entering a theatre. I beheld again 
with pleasure that large room on the ground floor, with the doors 
leading to the seven classes, where I had passed nearly every 
day for three years. There was a throng; the teachers were go- 
ing and coming. My schoolmistress of the first upper class 
greeted me from the door of the class-room, and said: 

•' Enrico, you are going to the floor above this year. I shall 
never see you pass by any more! " and she gazed sadly at me. 
The director was surrounded by women in distress because there 
was no room for their sons, and it struck me that his beard was a 
little whiter than it had been last year. I found the boys had 
grown taller and stouter. On the ground floor, where the divi- 
sions had already been m ide there were little children of the 
first and lowest section, who did not want to enter the class- 
rooms and who resisted like donkeys. It was necessary to drag 
them in by force, and some escaped from the benches; others, 
when they saw their parents depart, began to cry, and the par- 
ents had to go back and comfort and reprimand them, and the 
teachers were in despair. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in "these words pained me"? 2. 

What effect in the first part of the third sentence? 3. 

What effect in "I beheld again with pleasure*' etc ? 

4. What effect in "leading to seven classes"? 5. 

What effect in the schoolmistress's greeting? 6. 

What, in "she gazed sadly at me"? 7. What effects 

in "It struck me that his beard was a little whiter"? 

8. What effects in "women in distress because there 

was no room for their sons "? 

My little brother was placed in the class of Mistress Delcati: 
I was put with Master Perboni upstairs on the first floor. At 
ten o'clock we were all in our classes: fifty-four of us; only fifteen 
or sixteen of my companions of the second class, among them, 
Perossi, the one who always gets the first prize. The school 
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seemed to me so small and gloomy when I thought of the woods 
and the mountains where I had passed the summer. I thought 
again, too, of my master in the second class, who was so good» 
and who always smiled at us, and was so small that he seemed 
to be one of us and I grieved that I should no longer see him 
there, with his tumbled red hair. Our teacher is tall; he has no 
beard; his hair is gray and long; and he has a perpendicular 
wrinkle on his forehead. He has a big voice, and he looks at us 
fixedly, one after the other, as though he were reading our in- 
most thoughts; and he never smiles. I said to myself: "This is 
my first day. There are nine months more. What toil, what 
monthly examinations, what fatigue!" I really needed to 
see my mother when I came out, and I ran to kiss her hand She 
said to me, "Courage, Enrico! we will study together.** And I 
returned home content But I no longer have my master, with 
his kind, merry smile, and school does not seem pleasant to me 
as it did before. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in "only fifteen or. sixteen of my 
companions of the second class among them"? 2. 
What effects in " who always gets the first prize "? 3 
What effects in the next sentence? 4 What effects 
in '* I thought again, too, of my master in the second 
class"? 5. What in "who was so good"? 6. In 
" who always smiled at us "? 7. In " with his tumbled 
red hair"? 8. What effects in "he has a perpendic- 
ular wrinkle on his forehead"? 9. In "he has a 
big voice"? 10. In "he looks at us fixedly, one af- 
ter the other*'? ii. What effects in "he never smiles**? 
12. What effects in " This is my first day. There are 
nine months more"? 13. What effects in "I ran to 
kiss her hand"? 14. What effects in his mother's 
words to him? 15. What effect in "I returned home 
content"? 16. What effects in the last sentence? 
17. From the effects given, what kind of boy was 
Enrico? 18. From the effects given, in what Enrico 
says about his former master, what kind of a man do 
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you think he was? 19. From the same kind of ef- 
fects, what kind of man do you think the present mas- 
ter is? Note. — The effects we get about Enrico from 
what he says or does are direct effects. Those we get 
about the two masters from what Enrico says about 
them are second-hand effects. 

OUR MASTER. 

My new teacher pleases me also since this morning. While 
we were coming in, and when he was already seated at bis post, 
some one of his scholars of last year every now and then peeped 
in at the door to salute him; they would present themselves and 
greet him: " Good mornincj. Signor Teacher ! " "Good morning, 
Signor Perboni!" Some entered, touched his hand, and ran 
away. It was evident that they liked him. and would have liked 
to return to him. He responded, " Good morning," and shook 
the hands which were extended to him, but he looked at no one; 
at every greeting his smile remained serious; with that perpen- 
dicular wrinkle on his brow, with his face turned towards 
the window, and staring at the roof of the house opposite; 
and instead of being cheered by these greetings, be seemed to 
sufiEer from them. Then he surveyed us attentively, one after the 
other. While he was dictating, he descended and walked among 
the benches, and, catching sight of a boy whose face was all red 
with little pimples, he stopped dictating, took the lads face be- 
tween his hands and examined it; then he asked him what was 
the matter with him, and laid his hands on his forehead, to feel 
if it was hot. Meanwhile, a boy behind him got upon the bench, 
and began to play the marionette. The teacher turned round 
suddenly; the boy resumed his seat at one dash, and remained 
there, with head hanging, in expectation of being punished. The 
master placed one hand on his head and said to him: ** Don't 
do so again." Nothing more. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in the first sentence? 2. What in 
** peeped in at the door to salute him *'? 3. What effect 
in "touched his hand"? 4. In"ranaway"? 5. What 
effect in " but he looked at no one " ? 6. In " his smile 
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remained serious"? 7. In "that perpendicular wrinkle 

on his brow " ? 8. In " face turned toward the window, 

and staring at the roof of the house opposite "? 9. In 

"he seemed to suffer from them"? 10. What effects 

in "then he surveyed us attentively, one after the 

other"? II. What effect in "he descended and walked 

among the benches"? 12. What effect in "took the 

lad's face between his hands"? 13. In "examined 

it"? 14. In "laid his hand on his forehead "? 15. 

What effect in the next sentence? 16. What effects 

in the next? 17. What effects in " Don't do so again "? 

18. What effects in Enrico's saying, " Nothing more "? 

Then he returned to his table and finished the dictation. 
When he had finished dictating, he looked at us a moment in 
silence; then he said very, very slowly, with his big but kind 
voice: — " Listen. We have a year to pass together, let us see that 
we pass it well. Study and be good. I have no family; you are 
my family. Last year I had still a mother; she is dead. I am 
left alone. I have no one but you in all the world; I have no 
other affection, no other thought than you: you must be my sons. 
I wish you well, and you must like me too. I do not wish to be 
obliged to punish anyone. Show me that you are boys of heart: 
our school shall be a family, and you shall be my consolation and 
my pride. I do not ask you to give me a promise on your word of 
honor; I am sure that in your hearts you have already answered 
me ' Yes,' and I thank you." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in, "he looked at us a moment in 
silence"? 2. What effect in "very, very slowly"? 3. 
What effect in "big, but kind voice"? 4. Does the 
voice appear as it did the day before? Why? 5. 
What effect in "We have a year to pass together" ? 6. 
What in "you are my family"? 7. What effect in " I 
am left alone" ? 8. What effects in the next sentence? 
9. What effects in " I do not wish to be obliged to 
punish anyone " ? 10. What effects in the next sen- 
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tence? ii. What effects in the first part of the last 
sentence in the above paragraph? 12. What effects in 
the last part of the sentence? 13 Can you now ex- 
plain the effects concerning his act ons when the pupils 
of last year greeted him? 14. Also the effect in "he 
has a perpendicular wrinkle in his forehead"; and in 
"he never smiles/' as found in the previous lesson? 
15. Do you like the master more or less because of 
misinterpreting him at first? 16. Does Enrico like him 
more or less because of that misinterpretation of his? 
17. Read "Othello" and see how Shakespeare makes 
you feel towards Othello at first, and then how, as you 
read further? Why does he do that? Also, how does 
he bring about the two states of feeling? 

At that moment the beadle entered to announce the close of 
school. We all left our seats very, very quietly The boy who 
had stood up on the bench approached the mister, and said to 
him in a trembling voice: "Forgive me, Signor Master." The 
master kissed him on the brow, and said, "Go, my son/* 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in, ** We all left our seats very, very 
quietly "? 2. What effect in, *' in a trembling voice "? 
3. Do you have any trouble in determining why the 
boy's voice trembled? 4. Did you think it was from 
I cold or ague? Observe that this does not tell the kind 
of effect, but merely states the degree of effect, and this 
statement does duty for both. Later we will make 
this division in our study. 5. What effects in, " the 
master kissed him on the brow "*? 6. What effect in, 
" Go my son "? 7. Putting together, now, the effects 
given you concerning the master, determine what kind 
of a man he is; and write out a description of his 
character, giving your reasons for each point. 

* A : a race th Italians are more expressive of their (eclia;;s than wj are, 
and they perhaps feel more than we do. 
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A GENEROUS DEED. 

It was this very morning that Garrone let us know what he 
is like. When I entered the school a little late, because the mis- 
tress of the upper first had stopped me to inquire at what hour she 
could find me at home, the master had not yet arrived, and 
three or four boys were tormenting poor Crossi. the one with the red 
hair, who has a dead arm, ani whos3 mother sells vegetables. 
They were poking him with rulers, hitting him in the face with 
chestnut shells, and were making him out to be a cripple and a 
monster, by miniicking him with his arm hanging from his neck. 
And he, alone on the end of the bench, and quite pale, began to 
be affected by it, gazing now at one and now at another with be- 
seeching eyes, that they might leave him in peace. But the oth- 
ers mocked him worse than ever, and he began to tremble ^nd 
to turn crimson with rage. All at once, Franti, the boy with the 
repulsive face, sprang upon a bench, and pretending that he was 
carrying a basket on each arm, he aped the mother of Crossi, when 
she used to come to wait for her son at the door; for she is ill now 
Many began to laugh loudly. Then Crossi lost his head, and seiz- 
ing an inkstand, he hurled it at the other's head with all his strength; 
but Franti dodged, and the inkstand struck the master, who en- 
tered at the moment, full in the breast. 

All flew to their places and became silent with terror. 

STUDIES. 

I, What effect in the first sentence? 2. In the next 
^sentence is it necessary to say "the master had not yet 
arrived"? Why? 3. What effect in"whose mothei 
sells vegetables " ? 4. What effects in the next sen- 
tence, especially in "mimicking him"? 5. What 
effect in, "alone," in the next sentence? 6. What in 
" quite pale " ? 7. What words could be left out in 
this sentence, and the same thing be said by the effects 
remaining? 8. What effect in "mocked him worse 
than ever" ? 9. In the last part of this same sentence 
drop out two words and make an effect. 10. What 
effects in the next sentence? Ii. Why did the author 
put in "for she is ill now"? 12. What effect in 
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Crossi's hurling the inkstand? 13. Do you blame him? 
Why? 14. What efifects in " All flew to their places" ? 
15. What unnecessary words may be left out of the 
last part of this sentence? 16. What effect is then 
made? 

The master, quite pale, went to his table and said in a con- 
strained voice: 

-Who did it? •• 

No one replied. 

The master cried out once more, raising his voice still louder, 
"Who is it?'* 

Then GarronC; moved to pity for poor Crossi, rose abruptly 
and said resolutely, " It was I. " 

The master looked at him, looked at the stupefied scholars; 
then said in a tranquil voice, " It was not you.** 

And, after a moment: "The culprit shall not be punished. 
Let him rise ! " 

Crossi rose and said weeping, " They were striking me and 
insulting me, and I lost my head and threw it.*' 

"Sit down/* said the master. "Let those who provoked him 
rise." 

Four rose and hung their heads. 

"You '* said the master, "have insulted a companion who had 
given you no provocation; you have scoffed at an unfortunate 
lad; you have struck a weak person who could not defend him- 
self. You have committed one of the basest, the most shameful 
acts with which a human creature can stain himself. Cowards I *' 

Having said this, he came down among the benches, put his 
hand under Garrone's chin, as the latter stood with drooping 
head, and having made him raise it, he looked him straight in 
the eye and said to him, "You are a noble soul." 

Garrone profited by the occasion to murmur some words, I 
know not what, in the ear of the master; and he, turning towards 
the four culprits, said abruptly, " I forgive you." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in "The master, quite pale"? 2. 
In " a constrained voice'*? 3. What effects in Gar- 
rone's taking the blame? 4. What effects in " abruptly " 
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and " resolutely '7 5. What words might be left out 
of this sentence? 6. What effect would be made by 
so doing? 7. What effects in " the master looked at 
him "? 8. In " stupefied scholars "? 9. In ** looked 
at the stupefied scholars"? 10. In "then said in a 
. tranquil voice "? 1 1. In " It was not you "? 12. What 
effect in " after a moment "? 13. What effects in ** The 
culprit shall not be punished "? 14. Why did the mas- 
tersaythat? 15. What effect in'* weeping"? 16. In 
•* insulting me "? 17. In " lost my head "? 18. Why 
did the master want Crossi to rise, anyhow? 19. What 
effect in " Let those who provoked him rise "? Why did 
he not find out from Crossi? 20. What effects in " hung 
their heads "? 21. What effects do you get concern- 
ing the mood and character of the master from what 
he says to the four boys? Find all. 22. What effect 
in "put his hand under Garrone's chin"? 23. In 
"the latter stood with drooping head"? 24. In "he 
looked him straight in the eye"? 25. Did Garrone 
do wrong in saying "It was I"? 26. Why did the 
master say, " You are a noble soul"? 27. What was 
it Garrone "murmured"? 28. What effect in it con- 
cerning Garrone"? 29. What effect in the master's 
"I forgive you"? 30. What lesson is taught in this 
story? 

THE CHARCOAL MAN AND THE GENTLEMAN. 

Garrone would certainly never have uttered the words which 
Carlo Nobis spoke yesterday morning to Betti. Carlo Nobis is 
proud, because his father is a great gentleman; a tall gentleman, 
with a black beard, and very serious, who accompanies his son 
to school nearly every day. Yesterday morning Nobis quarrelled 
with Betti, one of the smallest boys, and the son of a charcoal 
man, and not knowing what retort to make, because he was in 
the wrong, said to him vehemently, " Your fa her is a tattered 
beggar! " Betti reddened up to his very hair, and said nothing; 
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but the tears came to his eyes; and when he returned home, he 
repeated the words to his father; so the charcoal dealer, a little 
man. who was black all over, made his appearance at the after- 
noon session, leading his boy by the hand, in order to complain 
to the master. While he was making his complaint, and every 
one was silent, the father of Nobis, who was taking ofiE his son's 
coat at the entrance, as usual, entered on hearing his name pro- 
nounced, and demanded an explanation. 

STUDIES. 

1. What effects in the first sentence? 2. ^ What ef- 
fect in the last clause of the second sentence? 3. 
What effect in "one of the smallest boys"? 4. In 
*'said to him vehemently"? 5. What effects in what 
Nobis said to Betti? 6. In " Betti reddened up to 
his very hair"? 7. In "said nothing"? 8. In "tears 
came to his eyes"? 9. What effect in the charcoal 
man coming to complain to the master? 10. What 
effect in "leading his boy by the hand"? ii. What 
effect in "entered on hearing his name pronounced, 
and demanded an explanation"? 

''This workman has come," said the master, "to complain that 
your son Carlo said to his boy, ' Your father is a tattered beggar.* ** 

Nobis* father frowned and reddened slightly. Then he asked 
his son, '* Did you say that? " 

His son, who was standing in the middle of the school, with his 
head hanging, in front of little Betti, made no reply. 

Then his father grasped him by one arm and pushed him for- 
ward, facing Betti, so that they nearly touched, and said to him, 
" Beg his pardon." 

The charcoal man tried to interpose, saying, " No, no 1 " but the 
gentleman paid no heed to him, and repeated to his son, ''Beg his 
pardon. Repeat my words: * I beg your pardon for the insulting, 
foolish, and ignoble words which 1 uttered against your father, 
whose hand my father would feel himself honored to press.' " 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in "Nobis' father frowned"? 2. 
In " reddened slightly "? 3 In the question he asked 
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his son? 4. What effect in *' with his head hang- 
1^^"? 5- What effect in "grasped him by the 
arm"? 6. In ''pushed him forward, facing Betti, so 
that they nearly touched"? 7. What effects in the 
fact of making his son beg Betti's pardon? 8. What 
effects in the charcoal man's interposing? 9. What 
effect in "paid no heed to him"? 10. What effects 
concerning the gentleman in the following words which 
he put in the apology: {a) "insulting," {p) " foolish," (^) 
"ignoble," (d) "whose hand my father would feel him- 
self honored to press "? 

The charcoal man made a resolute gesture as though to say, " I 
will not allow it." The gentleman did not second him, and his son 
said slowly, in a very thread of a voice, without raising his eyes 
from the ground: "I beg your pardon — for the insulting — foolish 
— ignoble — words which I uttered against your father, whose hand 
my father— would feel himself honored— to press." 

Then the gentleman offered his hand to the charcoal man, who 
shook it vigorously, and then with a sudden push, he thrust his 
son into the arms of Carlo Nobis. 

" Do me the favor to place them next each other,'* said the gen- 
tleman to the master. The master put Betti on Nobis* bench. 
When they were seated, the father of Nobis bowed and went away. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in "made a resolute gesture "? 2. 

What effects in "slowly"? 3. In "a very thread of 

a voice"? 4. In "without raising his eyes from the 

ground "? 5. What effects in the pauses in utterance? 

6. What effects in "the gentleman offered his hand 

to the charcoal man"? 7. What effects in "shook 

it vigorously"? 8. What effects in the remainder of 

that sentence? 9. What effects in the gentleman's 

request of the master? 10. What in "when they 

were seated"? 1 1. What effect in "bowed"? 

The charcoal man remained standing there in thought for sev- 
eral moments, gazing at the two boys side by side; then he ap- 
6 
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proached the bench, and fixed upon Nobis a look expressive of af- 
fection and regret, as though he were desirous of saying something 
to him, but he did not say anything. He stretched out his hand to 
bestow a caress upon him, but he did not dare, and merely stroked 
his brow with his large fingers. Then he made his way to the 
door, and turning round for one last look, he disappeared. 

•** Fi* what you have just seen firmly in your minds, boys," said 
the master; "this is the finest lesson of the year." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in the first part of the first sentence? 
2. What effects in the look he gave Nobis? 3. In 
" stretched out his hand to bestow a caress upon him "? 
4. In "but he did not dare'*? 5. In "turning round 
for one last look"? 6. What effects concerning the 
master in " Fix what you have seen firmly in your 
minds, boys *'? 7. In " this is the finest lesson of the 
year"? 8. Putting together all the effects concern- 
ing the gentleman, write a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of his character. Be ready to give proof for 
every point. 9. What is the lesson the author teaches 
in this story? 10. Analyze the means by which he 
sets the lesson forth. 1 1. Why does he use the dra- 
matic form? 12. If you were going to put it in the 
form of a play, what acts would you have? 13. What 
scenes under each act? 14. Make a complete outline 
of the play. 

A PICTURE STUDY. 

I. Find effects that tell: {a) place, {p) business, {c) 
present employment of the boy. 2. What all is nec- 
essary for telling what the boy is just now doing? 3. 
Arrange the effects also under the following heads: 

{a) Effects of incident. 

{p) Effects of mood. 

(^r) Effects of character. 
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4. What name will you give the picture? 5. Is 
there any feeling that the picture brings to you? If so^ 
what? 6. Describe the picture by using effects as far 
as you can. 7. Outline the points of dress mentioned 
in the following description: 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

He was dressed in shirt of doe-skin, 
White and soft and fringed with ermine. 
All inwrought with beads of wampum; 
He was dressed in deer skin leggins. 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine, 
And in moccasins of buckskin, 
Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were quills of swans down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 
In one hand a fan of feathers, 
And a pipe was in the other. 

— Longfellow: Hiawatha, 

8. Select what might be mentioned as the principal 
features of the dress of the boy in the picture, and 
then describe his dress. 9. Bring in pictures that 
have effects similar to this. 



CHAPTER X. 



A STUDY OF DECREASE OF PREDICATION. 



CAXTON AND ASCHAM COMPARED. 

In earlier English, the verb was made to do work 
on all occasions. Since then, other ways of expressing 
thought have come about. The result upon the length 
and structure of the sentence is an interesting study. 
Below are given another extract from Caxton's writing, 
and one from Roger Ascham, who was for two years 
the teacher of Queen Elizabeth. They wrote about 
one hundred years apart. 

I. 

And Dioclesian, that was their father, anon commanded them 
to go into a ship, and delivered them victuals for half a year. And 
when this was done, all the sisters went into a ship, and sailed 
forth in the sea, and took all their friends to Apolin, that was their 
God. And so long they sailed in the sea, till at the last they came 
and arrived in an isle, that was all wilderness. And when dame 
Albine was come to that land, and all her sisters, this Albine went 
forth out of the ship, and said to her other sisters: For as much 
(said she) as I am the eldest sister of all this company, and first 
this land hath taken; and for as much as my name is Albine, I will 
that this land be called Albion, after mine own name. And anon, 
all her sisters granted to her with a good will. 

STUDIES. 

I. What is the average sentence length? 2. How 
many co-ordinate conjunctions used in clause connec- 
tions? 3. How many subordinate connectives used? 
4. How many verbs (predicates) used? 5. How many 
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infinitives? 6. How many participles, not counting 
those used in compound tense- forms? 7. Express 
answers to 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 as per cents of the entire num- 
ber of words used in the extract. 

II. 

If any man would blame me either for taking a matter in hand, 
or else for writing it in the English tongue, this answer I may 
make him, that when the best of the realm think it honest for them 
to use, I, one of the meanest sort, ought not to suppose it vile for 
me to write; and though to have written it in another tongue had 
been more profitable for my study, and also more honest for my 
name, yet I can think my labor well bestowed, if, with a little 
hindrance of my profit and name, may come any furtherance to the 
pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen and yeomen of England, 
for whose sake I took this matter in hand. And as for the Latin 
or Greek tongue, everything is so excellently done in them, that 
none can do better; in the English tongue, contrary, everything in 
a manner so meanly, both for the matter and handling, that no 
man can do worse. 

STUDIES. 

I. Note the sentence length. 2. How many co- 
ordinate conjunctions used in clause connections? 
Give the per cent. 3. How many subordinate con- 
nectives used? Give per cent. 4. How many verbs 
(predicates) used? Give per cent. 5. How many in- 
finitives? Give per cent. 6. How many participles, 
not counting those used in compound tense-forms? 
Find per cent. 7. How would Caxton have expressed 
some of the above infinitive phrases and participle 
phrases? 8. Compare the two authors as to per 
cents you have found. 9. How does Ascham man- 
age to use fewer predicates? 10. Express the follow- 
ing as Caxton would have expressed it : 

{a) "I, one of the meanest;" {b) ** to suppose it 
vile;" {c) " I can think my labour well bestowed; " {d) 
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"if with a little hindrance;" (^) "both for the matter 
and the handling." 

lil. 

I. Rewrite Caxton's paragraph in your way of sen- 
tence construction. 2. How many connectives, co- 
ordinate and subordinate, do you save? 3. How 
many predicates do you save? 4. How many more 
participles do you use? 5. How many more infini- 
tives? 6. How many more appositives? 7. How 
many times do you make a single word take the place 
of an entire clause? 8. Explain any other changes 
you make. 9. How many words do you save? 10. 
With what per cent of the words he used do you ex- 
press the same thought? 

IV. 

Now compare with Hazlitt, a brilliant essayist of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. Note the differ- 
ences in the sentence style and tell how these differ- 
ences are made. 

ON APPLICATION TO STUDY. 

No one is idle, who can do afnything. It is conscious inability, or 
the sense of repeated failure, that prevents us from undertak- 
ing, or deters us from the prosecution of any work. 

Wilson the painter might be mentioned as an exception to this 
rule, for he was said to be an indolent man. After bestowing a 
few touches on a picture, he grew tired, and said to any friend who 
called in, " Now let us go somewhere! " But the fact is, that Wil- 
son could not finish hie pictures minutely; and that those few mas- 
terly touches, carelessly thrown in of a morning, were all that he 
could do. The rest would have been labour lost. Morland has 
been referred to as another man of genius, who could only be 
brought to work by fits and snatches. But his landscapes and 
figures (whatever degree of merit they might possess) were mere 
hasty sketches; and he could produce all that he was capable of in 
the first half hour, as well as in twenty years. Why bestow additional 
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pains without additional effect? What he did was from the im- 
pulse of the moment, from the lively impression of some coarse, 
but striking object; and with that impulse his efforts ceased, as 
they justly ought. There is no use in laboring invita Minerva — 
nor any difficulty in it, when the muse is not averse. 

STUDIES. 

I. . State the differences in sentence structure be- 
tween Hazlitt and Ascham. 2. Write the sentences 
in Caxton's form. 3. Explain the changes you make. 



CHAPTER XL 



EFFECTS {continued). — the theme (continued). 

The following poems from Robert Browning are 
called dramatic lyrics. .What is a drama? What is a 
lyric? After you have studied these poems, tell why 
they are called dramatic lyrics. 

I. 
THE PATRIOT. 

AN OLD STORY. 

It was roses, roses all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 

The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, "Good folk, mere noise repels — 
But give me your sun from yonder skies I " 
They had answered, " And afterward, what else?" 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Naught man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 

There's nobody on the house-tops now — 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the very best of the sight is, all allow. 
At the Shambles' Gate^or, better yet, 
By the very scafifolds' foot, I trow. 

I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A. rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
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And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind. 
Stones at me for my year's misdeeds. 

Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
" Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me?" — God might question; now instead, 
'Tis God shall repay: I am safer so." 

—Robert Browning. 

STUDIES. 

I. Pick out and classify the effects. 2. What 
words are left out in the phrase ^Hike mad''l 3. Ex- 
plain mist as used in second stanza. 4. In line " five " 
fifth stanza, is it really meant that he had done mis- 
deeds? 5. What lesson does the poet want to teach 
us? 6. To what does he appeal — our reason or our 
feelings? 7. What does the poet tell us in the first 
two stanzas? 8. What in the first three lines in the 
third stanza? 9. What in the fourth and fifth stanzas? 
10. What is the ^dXx\o\! s feeling in the first line of the 
last stanza? 1 1. What wish comes to him in the 
second line of last stanza? 12. What is his feeling 
and thought as he says, " God might question "? 13. 
What as he says, ** now instead, 'Tis God shall 
repay"? 14. What is his state of feeling when he 
says, "I am safer so"? 15. • At what moment in that 
last stanza does his character reach its noblest develop- 
ment? (Compare the first and second lines of the last 
stanza with the last four words of the stanza.) 16. 
Now taking all the effects given you concerning the 
patriot, tell what kind of a man he was and finally be- 
comes. 17. Taking the effects given, what was the 
character of the people? 18. Why does Browning 
add ^' An Old Story'* to the title of the poem? 19. 
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What is monologue? Browning uses it a great deal. 
20. Can you see what advantage it has over the usual 
form of the drama? 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
"Good speed 1" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
"Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast 
Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made the girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Re-buckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Duffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heari the half-chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time!" 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one. 
To stare through the mist at lis galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees. 
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And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And "Gallop, " cried Joris, " for Aix is in sight I" 

" How they'll greet us I " — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets* rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall. 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Whidi (the Burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 

— Robert Browning. 

STUDIES. 

I. This selection is just crowded with effects. Se- 
lect and classify them, and bs sure you get all. 2. In 
what are you interested when you start out? 3. In 
what are you interested at the close? 4. Where does 
your interest begin to change? Find the very first 
efifect that causes this change. 5. What, then, was the 
real object of the poet in writing this poem? 6. Why 
make the first horse die? 7. Why the second? 8. 
What pet name would you have for your horse, do you 
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think? 9. Why did not Browning say what that pet 
name was? 10. Why does he not tell you whether the 
horse got well? 1 1. What sort of feeling did the 
horse have for his master? 12. Did the horse know 
why he was made to run himself to death's door? 13. 
Did he need whip or spur? 14. Why did he run so 
willingly? 15. The horse is what we call a dumb animal. 
Can you make out a spiritual lesson in this poem for 
man? 16. As in "The Patriot," analyze the poem as 
to its composition, and give outline of the steps in the 
treatment of the subject. Find out exactly what the 
poet does in these several divisions. 

A STUDY OF " THE INTERCEPTED DESPATCHES." 
[From a painting by E. De Neuville. ] 

1. In a complicated picture it is best to divide the 
picture into parts, and thus take the objects by groups. 
The usual division is foreground and background, with 
each of these made into center, right center and left 
center, sometimes the last division is simply right cen- 
ter and left center, depending entirely upon the group- 
ing in the picture. 

2. i^d) What is the principal group in the picture? 
{V) Describe the principal man in this group as to his 
position and appearance. (^) What mood effects ap- 
pear in the face? (^) Explain them. (^) Describe 
the man at his right hand as to his position and ap- 
pearance. (/) Study his face. (f) What effect 
shown by his left hand? and even by his whole atti- 
tude? (A) Describe the man who is at the left hand 
of the man who is being searched. Study his attitude 
for effects. ~ (ii) Describe briefly what lies on the 
ground in front of the group. (/) What do you infer 
the man has been doing? (/^) What is the fate of a 
despatch bearer caught within the enemy's lines? 
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3. {a) What group should you take next? (^.) 
What will you tell about them ? (^) Study their atti- 
tudes for effects. (^) Do they show in any way that 
the matter is an important one and a serious one? 

4. {a) Describe the group that is behind the prin- 
cipal group. ( ^ ) What do you infer from their pres- 
ence? (^) Study the horse. Why has the artist made 
him with his head turned in that direction? 

5. {a) Now take the left background. Describe 
the man who goes up the steps, (b) What has he 
been doing? (^) Is he in any haste just now? {d) 
What effects show this? {e) Look at the windows 
and door. What effects there? 

6. (^d) Study a group in the right back ground. 
What effect in their attitude collectively? {bi) What 
effect in the attitude of the little boy? {c) In the 
larger picture you can see that the old woman wipes 
her eyes with the corner of her apron, while the 
younger woman unconsciously strains her baby to h er 
bosom.' What effects in those two things? i^d) Why 
does the horse look in that direction? 

7. (^) Next to the despatch-bearer himself where do 
you find the most expression as to the serious meaning 
of the picture? {h) Compare the groups in the right 
and left backgrounds with the groups of soldiers. (^) 
Why were these two groups put in the picture? i^d) 
What is the use, then, of subordinate objects or groups 
in a picture? (^) What is the use of subordinate char- 
acters in a drama or novel or story? 

8. Select from magazines and other sources pictures 
of noted mi itary paintings, and decide what feelings 
each appeals to. 
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EFFECTS {continued). — the theme {continued). 

[Selections from "A Doctor of the Old School/' by 
"Ian Maclaren."]* 

A COUMTRY PRACTITIONER. 

Dnimtochty was accustomed to break every law of health, ex- 
cept wholesome food and fresh air, and yet had reduced the 
Psalmist's farthest limit to an average life-rate. Our men made 
no difference in their clothes for summer or winter. Drumsheugh 
and one or two of the larger farmers condescending to a topcoat 
on sabbath, as a penalty of their position, and without regard to 
temperature. They wore their blacks at a funeral, refusing to cover 
them with anything, out of respect to the deceased, and standing 
longest in the kirkyard when the north wind was blowing across a 
hundred miles of snow. If the rain was pouring at the Junction, 
then Drumtochty stood two minutes longer through sheer native 
doumess till each man had a cascade from the tail of his coat, and 
hazarded the suggestion, half way to Kildrummie, that it had been 
•* a bit scrowie," a " scrowie " being as far short of a " shoor " as a 
** shoor " fell below " weet." 

STUDIES. 

I. Whateffectof degree in the first sentence? 2. Why 
are the next three sentences put in? 3. What effect 
in the first part of the second sentence? 4. What effect 
in, ** as a penalty of their position *\ ? Is it kind or 
degree eSect? 5. "Blacks" are thin clothes. What 
two effects in this third sentence? 6. "Weet" is a 
long, heavy rain. What effects in " stood two minutes 
longer," etc., "hazarded the suggestion," " half way to 
Kildrummie," " a bit scrowie " ? 

♦Reprinted by permission from "The Bonnie Bri;r Bu'b." Copyright, 
1894, by Dodd, Mead & Company. 

68 
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This sustained defiance of the elements provoked occasional 
judgments in the shape of a " hoast ** (cough), and the head of the 
house was then exhorted by his women folk to " change his feet '* 
if he had happened to walk through a burn on his way home, and 
was pestered generally with sanitary precautions. It is right to 
add that the gudeman treated such advice with contempt, re- 
garding it as suitable for the effeminacy of towns, but not seriously 
intended for Drumtochty. Sandy Stewart "napped" stones on 
the road in his shirt sleeves, wet or fair, summer and winter, till 
he was persuaded to retire from active duty at eighty-five, and he 
spent ten years more in regretting his hastiness and criticising his 
successor. The ordinary course of life, with fine air and contented 
minds, was to do a full s^are of work till seventy, and then to look 
after "orra" jobs well into the eighties, and to "slip awa " within 
sight of ninety. Persons above ninety were understood to be 
acquitting themselves with credit, and assumed airs of authority, 
brushing aside the opinions of seventy as immature, and confirm- 
ing their conclusions with illustrations drawn from the end of last 
century. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in the first clause of the first sen- 
tence? 2. A "burn " is a creek. What effect in the 
remainder of the first sentence? 3. Why is that 
sentence put in there? Keep in mind the opening 
sentence of the story. 4. What three effects in the 
second sentence of the above paragraph? 5. What 
effects in "'napped' stones on the road," "in his 
shirt sleeves," " wet or fair," "summer and winter,'* 
"till he was persuaded to retire," **at eighty-five "? 6. 
Which is the tremendous effect in the group? Begin 
with the first of the group and note the force of each 
as you proceed. 7. What effects in the remainder of 
that sentence? 8. Why is this incident given? Keep 
the opening sentence in mind. 9. What does the 
author do in the next sentence? 10. What effects 
concerning the community in the last sentence of the 
paragraph? 
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The author then gives an incident of Hillocks's 
brother dying at sixty, and of Hillocks trying to ex- 
plain why it was. Hillocks's wife suggested that the 
man had never been the same since he got lost on the 
moor during a heavy rain, and slept out all night un- 
der a bush. No one would listen to that as an expla- 
nation. Hillocks thought it was because his brother 
had lived three years in England, and had thus sapped 
his constitution by "travelling in foreign climes." Some 
said that might be it. Most, however, concluded that 
the man was " a wee bit flichty," anyhow. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why was that incident brought in? 2. What 
has it to do with the country doctor? 3. What kind 
of practice will he have? 4. How will he make a 
living? 5. Write out a description of the Drum- 
tochty people from the effects you already have had 
given you? 6. How will the doctor manage such 
people when they do get sick? 

When illness had the audacity to attack a Drumtochty man, it 
was described as a " whup," and was treated by the men with a 
fine negligence. Hillocks was sitting in the post-office one after- 
noon when I looked in for my letters, and the right side of his face 
was blazing red. His subject of discourse was the prospects of the 
turnip " breer," but he casually explained that he was waiting for 
medical advice. 

" The gudewife is keepin' up a ding-dong frae mornin* till nicht 
aboot ma face, and a'm fair deaved [deafened], so a*m watchin' for 
MacLure tae get a bottle as he comes wast; yon's him noo." 

The doctor made his diagnosis from horseback on sight, and 
stated the result with that admirable clearness which endeared 
him to Drumtochty. 

" Confoond ye. Hillocks, what are ye ploiterin* aboot here for in 
the weet wi' a face like a boiled beet? Div ye no ken that ye've a 
tetch o' the rose [erysipelas], and ocht tae be in the boose? Gae 
hame wi' ye afore a' leave the bit, and send a hafiin for some 
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medicine. Ye donnerd idiot, are ye ettlin tae follow Drums afore 
yir time ?" ,And the medical attendant of Drumtochty continued 
his invective till Hillocks started, and still pursued his retreating 
figure with medical directions of a simple and practical character. 

"A'm watchin', and peety ye if ye pit aflf tims. Keep yir bed 
the mornin*, and dinna show yir face in the fie'ds till a' see ye. 
A'll gie ye a cry on Monday— sic an auld fule— but there's no ane 
o* them tae mind anither in the hale pairish." 

Hillocks' wife informed the kirkyard that the doctor **gied the 
gudeman an awfu' clearin'," and that Hillocks "wes keepin* the 
hoose," which meant that the patient had tea breakfast, and at 
that time was wandering about the farm buildings in an easy 
undress with his head in a plaid. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in "was treated by the men with a 
fine negligence "? 2. What effect in *' the right side 
of his face was blazing red * ? Is this an effect of kind^ 
or degree! Of mood, of character, or of incident? 3. 
What effect in ** was sitting in the post-office ♦ * ♦ 
and the right side" etc? 4. **Breer" means crop. 
What effect in ** his subject of discourse was the pros- 
pects of the turnip breer"? 5. What effects in "he 
casually explained" etc? 6. What effects in "the 
gudewife is keeping up a ding-dong," etc.? 7. What 
effect in " to get a botde^'t 8. What effects in " made 
his diagnosis from horseback on sight"? Notice this 
is your first meeting with the doctor. 9. What effect 
in "Confoond ye, Hillocks"? Is it incident, mood, or 
character? Is it an effect of kind, or an effect of 
degree? 10. What effect in "ocht to be in the 
hoose"? Now, recur to Hillocks's sitting in the post- 
office, etc? II. What effects in the next sentence? 
12. What effect in *'ye donnerd idiot "? 13. What 
in the remainder of that sentence? 14. What effects 
in " continued his invective till Hillocks started"? 15. 

What in the remainder of that sentence? 16. What 

7 
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effects in "A'm watchin'," etc? 17. What efifect in 
"sic an auld fule "? 18. Why make the doctor ex- 
hibit himself in such a mood? 19. Find all the 
effects in the next paragraph. 

It was impossible for a doctor to earn even the most modest 
competence from a people of such scandalous health, and so 
MacLure had annexed neighboring parishes. His house— little 
more than a cottage— stood on the roadside among the pines 
towards the head of our Glen, and from this base of operations he 
dominated the wild glen that broke the wall of the Grampians 
above Drumtochty — where the snowdrifts were twelve feet deep 
in winter, and the only way of passage at times was the channel 
of the river— and the moorland district westwards till he came to 
the Dunleith sphere of influence, where there were four doctors 
and a hydropathic. Drumtochty in its length, which was eight 
miles, and its breadth, which was four, lay in his hand; besides a 
glen behind, unknown to the world, which in the night time he 
visited at the risk of life, for the way thereto was across the 
big moor with its peat holes and treacherous bogs. And he held 
the land eastwards towards Muirtown so far as Geordie, the Drum- 
tochty post, travelled every day, and could carry word that the 
doctor was wanted. He did his best for the need of every man, 
woman, and child in this wild, straggling district, year in, year out, 
in the snow and in the heat, in the dark and in the light, without 
rest, and without holiday for forty years. 

STUDIES. 

I. Did you really need to be told what is in the 

first sentence of the paragraph above? Why? 2. 

Find all the effects in the paragraph. 3. What effect 

in "four doctors and a hydropathic"? 4. Arrange 

the effects in the last sentence according to their 

strength. What do you observe? 5. Why did the 

author put in this paragraph? . 6. How do you regard 

Doctor MacLure now? 

One horse could not do the work of this man, but we liked 
best to see him on his old white mare, who died the week after 
her master, and the passing of the two did our hearts good. It 
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was not that he rode beautifully, for he broke every canon of art. 
flying with his arms, stooping till he seemed to be speakin.? in 
Jess' ears, and rising in the saddle beyond all necessity. But he 
could ride faster, stay longer in the saddle, and had a firmer grip 
with his knees than anyone I ever met, and it was all for mercy's 
sake. When the reapers in harvest time saw a figure whirl- 
ing past in a cloud of dust, or the family at the foot of Glen Ur- 
tach gathered round the fire on a winter's night heard the rattle 
of a horse's hoofs on the road, or the shepherds out after the 
sheep traced a black speck moving across the snow to the upper 
glen, they knew it was the doctor, and, without being conscious of 
it, wished him God speed. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in the first clause of the first sen- 
tence? 2. In the second clause? 3. In the last two 
clauses of that sentence? 4. Why make the doctor 
such a spectacle on horseback as shown in the second 
sentence? 5. What further effect do you now get 
from the second clause of the first sentence? 6. What 
effect in ** for mercy's sake "? 7. What effects in each 
of three incidents described in the fourth sentence? 8- 
What in " they knew it was the doctor "? 9. In "with- 
out being conscious of it"? 10. What has the author 
done in this paragraph? 

Before and behind his saddle were strapped the instruments 
and medicines the doctor might want, for he never knew what was 
before him. There were no specialists in Drumtochty, so this man 
had to do everything as best he could, and as quickly. He was 
chest doctor, and doctor for every other organ as well; he was 
accoucheur and surgeon; he was oculist andaurist; he was dentist 
and chloroformist, besides being chemist and druggist. It was 
often t old how he was far up Glen Urtach when the feeders of the 
threshing mill caught young Burnbrae, and how he only stopped 
to change horses at his house, and galloped all the way to Burn- 
brae, and flung himself off his horse and amputated the arm, and 
saved the lad's life. 

" You wud hae thocht that every meenut was an hour," said 
Jami^ Soutar, who had been at the threshing, "an* a'll never for* 
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get the puir lad lying as white as deith on the floor o' the loft, vi i' 
his head on a sheaf, and Burnbrae haudin' the bandage ticht an' 
praying* a* the while, and the mither greetin' in the corner. 

" 'Will he never come? 'she cries, an* a' heard the soond o' the 
horse's feet on the road a mile awa' in the frosty air. 

" * The Lord be praised! ' said Burnbrae, and a' slippit doon the 
ladder as the doctor came skelpin* intae the close, the foam fleein' 
frae his horse's mooth. 

" * Whar is he^' wes a' that passed his lips, an* in five meenuts 
he had him on the feedin' board, and wes at his wark — sic wark, 
neeburs — but he did it weel. An' ae thing a' thocht, rael thochtfu* 
o* him; he first sent afiE the laddie's mither tae get a bed ready. 

" * Noo that's feenished, and his constitution 'ill dae the rest,' 
and he carried the lad doon the ladder in his airms like a bairn, 
and laid him in his bed, and waits aside him till he wes sleepin', 
and then says he: * Burnbrae, yir a gey lad never tae say "Collie, 
will ye lick?" for a' hevna tasted meat for saxteen hoors.' 

" It was michty tae see him come intae the yaird that day, nee- 
burs; the verra look o' him wes victory." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in the first sentence of the first par- 
agraph? 2. What effects in the next two sentences? 
3. What effect in*' was far up Glen Urtach"? 4. What 
effect in "the feeders of the threshing mill caught 
young Burnbrae"? 5. In "only stopped to change 
horses at his house"? 6. In "galloped all the way 
to Burnbrae"? 7. In *' flung himself off his horse"? 
8. What effect in Jamie 's saying " You wud hae thocht 
every meenut was an hour"? 9. In "lying as white as 
deith"? 10. In "haudin' the bandage ticht"? 1 1. 
In **prayin' a' the while"? 12. In "the mither 
greetin' (weeping) in the corner"? 13. What effects 
in "Will he never come"? 14. In "a' heard the soond 
o' the horse's feet"? 15. In **a mile awa'"? 16. In 
"The Lord be praised!"? 17. In "the foam fleein' 
frae his horse's mooth "? 18. What effect in " * Whar 
is he '? wes a' that passed his lips"? 19. What effect 
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in "sic wark — but he did it weel"? 20. In **he first 
sent aff the laddie's mither "? 21. In ** tae get a bed 
ready"? 22. In "he carried the lad doon the lad- 
der''? 23. In ** like a bairn "? 24. In " waits aside 
him till he wes sleepin"? 25. In '*then he says" 
etc? 26. What effect in *' Burnbrae yir a gey lad 
never to say, * Collie, will ye lick'"? 27. In "hevna 
tasted meat for saxteen hoors"? 28. What previ- 
ously given effects are now surprisingly increased by 
this last one? 29. What effect in " It was michty tae 
see him come intae the yaird that day " ? 30. In *' the 
verra look o* him wes victory"? 31. Why did the 
author put in this incident? There are two reasons. 
Compare with his treatment of Hillocks. 

Jamie's cynicism slipped off in the enthusiasm of this reminis. 
cence, and he expressed the feeling of Drumtochty. No one 
sent for MacLure save in great straits, and the sight of him put 
courage in sinking hearts. But this was not by the grace of his 
appearance, or the advantage of a good bedside manner. A 
tall, gaunt, loosely-made man, without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on his body, his face burned a dark brick colour by constant 
exposure to the weather, red hair and beard turning gray, honest 
blue eyes that look you ever in ihe face, huge hands with wrist 
bones like the shank of a ham, a d a voice that hurled his saluta- 
tions across two fields, he suggested the moor rather than the draw- 
ing-room. But what a clever hand it was in an operation — as deli- 
cate as a woman's I and what a kindly voice it was in the humble 
room where the shepherd's wife was weeping by her man's bed- 
sidel He was "ill pitten thegither" to begin with, but many of his 
physical defects were the penalties of his work, and endeared 
him to the Glen. That ugly scar, that cut into his right eyebrow 
and gave him such a sinister expression, was got one night Jess 
slipped on the ice and laid him insensible eight miles from home. 
His limp marked the big snowstorm in the fifties, when his horse 
missed the road in Glen Urtach, and they rolled together in a 
drift. MacLure escaped with a broken leg and the fracture of 
three ribs, but he never walked like other men again. He could 
not swing himself into the saddle without making two attempts 
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and holding Jess' mane. Neither can you "warstle" through the 
peat bogs and snowdrifts for forty winters without a touch of 
rheumatism. But they were honorable scars, and for such risks 
of life men get the Victoria Cross in other fields Mac Lure got 
nothing but the secret affection of the Glen, which knew that 
none had ever done one-tenth as much for it as this ungainly, 
twisted, battered figure, and I have seen a Drumtochty face soften 
at the sight of MacLure limping to his horse. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in '* Jamie's cynicism slipped off," 
etc? 2. What several effects in the next sentence? 3. 
What effects in the description here given of Doctor 
MacLure? 4. Why make him so ungainly? 5. Why 
not this description earlier? 6. What effects in {a) 
"clever hand in an operation," {b) ** kindly voice," 
(c) "in the humble room," etc? 7. Would you ex- 
pect this? What makes all those ungainly features 
now so clever and tender? 8. What effect in '* were 
the penalties of his work"? 9. In "endeared him to 
the Glen"? 10. What effect in the next sentence? 1 1. 
What effects in the next three sentences? 12. In 
"Neither can you *warstle' through the peat bogs and 
snow-drifts for forty years"? 13. In the next sen- 
tence? 14. What effect in "I have seen a Drumtochty 
face soften at the sight," etc? 

Mr. Hopps earned the ill-will of the Glen forever by criticising 
the doctor's dress, but indeed it would have filled any townsman 
with amazement. Black he wore once a year, on Sacrament' 
Sunday, and, if possible, at a funeral; topcoat or water-proof 
never. His jacket and waistcoat were rough homespun of Glen 
Urtach wool, which threw off the wet like a duck's back, and be- 
low he was clad in shepherd's tartan trousers, which disappeared 
into unpolished riding boots. His shirt was gray flannel, and he 
was uncertain about a collar, but certain as to a tie— which he 
never had, his beard doing instead, and his hat was soft felt of 
four colours and seven different shapes. His point of distinction 
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in dress was the trousers, and they were the subject of unending 
speculation. 

Some say the doctor had worn them for twenty 
years; others that he had a bolt of cloth, and had a 
new pair made once in two years, and then hung them 
out in the weather till the new look wore ofif. 

Then follows an incident of how indignant he was 
because Hopps, a man from the south, had sent for 
him to come immediately^ when his child had eaten too 
greedily of gooseberries, and had thus made himself 
sick. Why was such an incident brought in? 

Then we are told how he charged only half what 
people were willing to pay, and how a man lately ar- 
rived tried to settle with the doctor for two-thirds the 
price the doctor had charged, and thus became noto- 
rious in the Glen. 

II. 

THROUGH THE FLOOD. 

Dr. MacLure did not lead a solemn procession from the sick 
bed to the dining-room, and give his opinion from the hearthrug 
with an air of wisdom bordering on the supernatural, because 
neither the Drumtochty houses nor his manners were on that 
large scale. He was accustomed to deliver himself in the yard, 
and to conclude his directions with one foot in the stirrup; bat 
when he left the room where the life of Annie Mitchell was ebb- 
ing slowly away, our doctor said not one word, and at the sight 
of his face her husband's heart was troubled. 

STUDIES. 

I. Is there any need of the last clause of the first 
sentence? 2. If you drop it out, what kind of effect 
will then be found in the sentence? 3. What effect in 
"was accustomed to deliver himself in the yard"? 4. 
In ^'to conclude his directions with one foot in the 
stirrup " ? 5. What effects in " our " ? 6. What effects 
in "said not one word"? 7. In "at the sight of his 
face," etc.? 
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He was a dull man, Tammas, who could not read the meaning 
of a sign, and laboured under a perpetual disability of speech: but 
love was eyes to him that day, and a mouth. 

"Is't as bad as yir lookin'. doctor? Tell's the truth. Wull 
Annie no come through?" and Tammas looked MacLure straight 
in the face, who never flinched his duty or said smooth things. 

" A' wud gie onything tae say Annie has a chance, but a' dauma; 
a* doot yir gaein' to lose her, Tammas." 

MacLure was in the saddle, and as he gave his judgment, he 
laid his hand on Tammas's shoulder with one of the rare caresses 
that pass between men. 

" It's a sair business, but ye'ill play the man and no vex Annie; 
she'ill dae her best, a'll warrant." 

"And a'll dae mine," and Tammas gave MacLure's hand a grip 
that would have crushed the bones of a weakling. Drumtochty 
felt in such moments the brotherliness of this rough-looking man, 
and loved him. 

STUDIES. 

I. What words might be omitted in the first sen- 
tence of the first paragraph? 2. What effects in 
Tammas's first question? 3. In " Tell's the truth "? 
4. In the next question? 5. What effect in " looked 
MacLure straight in the face "? 6. What effect in "A* 
wud gie onything tosay," etc? 7. In "but a' dauma"? 
8. In "a doot"? 9. What effect in "he laid his 
hand on Tammas's shoulder," etc? 10. In "ye'ill play 
the man"? ii. In "and no vex Annie"? Be sure 
you get the real purpose of this last. 12. What effect 
concerning Annie in ** she'll dae her best, a'll warrant"? 
13. What concerning the doctor? In what Tammas 
says next? 14. What effects in " Tammas gave Mac- 
Lure's hand a grip," etc? 

Tammas hid his face in Jess's mane, who looked round with 
sorrow in her beautiful eyes, for she had seen many tragedies, 
and in this silent sympathy the stricken man drank his cup, drop 
by drop. 

** A' wesna prepared for this, for a* aye thocht she wud live the 
langest. . . She s younger than me by ten years, and never wa^ 
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ill. . . We've been mairit twal year last Martinmas, but its juist 
like a year the day. . . A* wes never worthy o* her, the bonniest, 
snoddest [neatest], kindliest lass in the Glen. . . A' never cud 
mak oot boo she ever lookit at me, 'at hesna bed ae word tae say 
aboot her till it's ower late. '. . She didna cuist up to me that a' 
wesna worthy o* her, no her, but aye she said, * Yir ma ain gude- 
man, and nane could be kinder tae me.* . . An* a* wes minded 
tae be kind, but a* see noo mony little trokes a michthae dune for 
her, and noo the time is bye. . . Naebody kens boo patient she 
wes wi* me, and aye made the best o* me, an* never pit me tae 
shame afore the f ouk. . . An* we never bed ae cross word, no ane 
in twal year. . . We were mair nor man and wife — we were 
sweethearts a' the time. . . Oh, ma bonnie lass, what 'ill the bair- 
nies an' me dae without ye, Annie?" 

STUDIES. 

I. What efifect in ** hid his face in Jess' mane"? 2. 
In ** who looked round with sorrow in her beautiful 
eyes "? 3. In " but its juist like a year the day "? 4.. In 
"A wes never worthy o' her*'? 5. In "the bonniest," 
etc? 6. In "A' never could make oot," etc? 7. In 
**'at hesna bed a word to say," etc? 8. Find the re- 
maining.effects in this paragraph. Weigh every word 
and phrase, for the paragraph is full of effects. 9. 
Make out what kind of man Tammas was. 10. Also 
what kind of woman Annie was. The effects concern- 
ing Annie, you notice, are second hand effects. Get 
the type of manhood and womanhood here shown. 

The winter night was falling fast, the snow lay deep upOn the 
ground, and the merciless north wind moaned through the close 
as Tammas wrestled with his sorrow dry-eyed, for tears were 
denied Drumtochty men. Neither the doctor nor Jess moved 
hand or foot, but their hearts were with their fellow creature, and 
at length the doctor made a sign to Marget Howe, who had 
come out in search of Tammas, and now stood by his side. 

STUDIES. 

I. Get every feature of the picture given in the first 
part of the sentence. The falling winter night; wbs^t 
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feeling docs that suggest? "The snow lay deep upon 
the ground" — what further feeling as you add that? 
"The merciless north wind." What does that add? 
" Moaned through the close." What does that give? 
As you see the whole picture, what feeling comes over 
you? Why did the author put in that stroke? Would 
it have been a good stroke of art to have made it a 
May morning, with green and flowery earth and a de- 
licious morning breeze? If not, why not? 

Now put Tammas in your mental picture as he 
wrestles with his sorrow dry-eyed; standing there with 
his face buried in Jess's mane; Jess looking around at 
him sympathetically; the doctor sitting there in deep 
emotion, without words, but his hand resting caress- 
ingly upon Tammas's shoulder. Do you see how the 
picture is harmonious? Landscapes and pictures of 
landscapes have their moods which harmonize with our 
own. Read the opening lines of Bryant's "Thanatop- 
sis." 2. What eflEect in '* dry-eyed"? 3. What effect 
in "neither the doctor nor Jess moved hand or foot "? 
4. Marget Howe had lost a brilliant, noble son, her 
only child, just five years before. Why should she 
have "come out in search of Tammas"? Why should 
she stand "by his side"? Why did not the author 
make it Mrs. Macfadyen or some one else rather than 
Marget? 5. What effect in " made a sign"? 






Dinna mourn tae the brakin' o* yir hert, Tammas," she said, 
as if Annie an' you bed never luved. Neither death nor time 
can pairt them that luve; there's naethin' in a' the warld sae 
strong as luve. If Annie gaes frae the sicht o' yir een she 'ill 
come the nearer tae yir hert. She wants tae see ye, and tae hear 
ye say that ye 'ill never forget her nicht nor day till ye meet in 
the land where there's nae pairtin'. Oh, a' ken what a'm sayin', 
for it's five year noo sin George gied awa, an' he's mair wi' me 
noo than when he wes in Edinboro' and I wes in Drumtochty." 
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"Thank ye kindly, Marget; thae are gude words and true, an' 
ye hev the right tae say them; but a' canna dae without seein' 
Annie comin* tae meet me in the gloamin*, an* gaein' in an* oot 
the hoose, an* hearin' her ca* me by ma name, an* a* U no can telj 
her that a* luve her when there*s nae Annie in the hoose." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning Marget in the first para- 
graph? 2. What effect in- "a' ken (know) what a'm 
sayin'"? 3. Find the effects in the next paragraph 
concerning Tammas? 

" Can naetbin* be dune, doctor? Ye savit Flora Cammil, and 
young Burnbrae, an* yon shepherd*s wife Dunleith wy, an* we 
were a' sae prood o* ye, an* pleased tae think that ye hed keepit 
deith frae anither hame. Can ye no think o* somethin' tae help 
Annie, and gie her back tae her man and bairnies? ** and Tammas 
searched the doctor*s face in the cold, weird light. 

"There's nae pooer in heaven or airth like luve," Marget said 
to me afterwards; "it maks the weak strong and the dumb tae 
speak. Oor herts were as water afore Tammas's words, an' a* 
saw the doctor shake in his saddle. A* never kent till that 
meenut boo he hed a share in a* body's grief, an' aarried the 
heaviest wecht o* a* the Glen. A* peetied him wi* Tammas 
lookin' at him sae wistfully, as if he hed the keys o* life an* deith 
in his hands. But he wes honest and wudna hold oot a false 
houp tae deceive a sore hert or win escape for himsel*.** 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in "Can naethin' be dune"? 2. 
What effects in his enumerating the people saved? 3. 
What effect in " an' we were a* sae prood o' ye "? 4. 
In the remainder of that sentence? 5. What effect in 
the next question? 6. In "searched the doctor's 
face"? 7. Why did the author add **in the cold, 
weird light"? 8. What effect in "a' saw the doctor 
shake in his saddle "? (This is an excellent illustra- 
tion of effect of degree.) 9. What effects concern- 
ing Marget in this paragraph? 10. What words might 
be left out in the last sentence? 
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"Ye needna plead wi* me, Tammas, to dae the best a' can for 
jrirwife. Man, a' kent her lang afore ye ever luved her; a' 
brocht her intae the warld, and a' saw her through the fever when 
she wes a bit lassikie; a* closed her mither's een, and it wes me 
hed tae tell her she wes an orphan, an' nae man wes better 
pleased when she got a gude husband; and a' helpit her wi' her 
fower bairns. A've naither wife nor bairns o' ma' own, an' a* 
coont a' the fouk o' the Glen ma family. Div ye think a' wudna 
save Annie if I cud? If there wes a man in Muirtown 'at cud 
daemair for her, a'd have him this vcrra nicht, but a' the doc- 
tors in Perthshire are helpless for this tribble. 

"Tammas, ma puir fellow, if it could avail, a' tell ye a' wud 
lay down this auld wom-oot ruckle o' a body o' mine juist tae see 
ye baith sittin' at the fireside, an' the bairns roond ye, couthy an' 
canty again; but it's no tae be, Tammas, it's no tae be.'* 

*• When a' lookit at the doctor's face," Marget said, "a' thocht 
him the winsomest man a' ever saw. He wes transfig^ured that 
nicht, for a'm judging there's nae transfiguration like luve." 

" It's God's wuU an* maun be borne, but it's a' sair wull fur me, 
an* a'm no ungratefu' tae you, doctor, for a' ye've dune and 
what ye said the nicht,*' and Tammas went back to sit jirith An- 
nie for the last time. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in ** Ye needna plead wi' me"? 2. 
Why is the next sentence brought in? 3. What 
effects in it? 4. What effects in the sentence begin- 
ning, **A've naither wife nor bairns " ? 5. What effects 
in the last sentence of this paragraph? 6. What 
effects in the next paragraph? 7. What effects in "a' 
thocht him the winsomest man a' ever saw " ? 8. What 
effects in the last paragraph? 

Jess picked her way through the deep snow to the main road, 
with a skill that came of long experience, and the doctor held 
converse with her according to his wont. 

" Eh, Jess, wumman, yon wes the hardest wark a* hae tae face, 
and a* wud raither hae ta'en ma chance o* anither row in a Glen 
Urtach drift than tell Tammas Mitchell his wife wes deein*. 

" A* said she cudna be cured, and it wes true, for there's juist 
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ae man in the land fit for*t, and they micht as weel try tae get 
the mune oot o* heaven. Sae a* said naethin' tae vex Tammas's 
hert, for it*s heavy eneuch withoot regrets. 

" But it's hard, Jess, that money wuU buy life after a\ an* if 
Annie wes a duchess her man woudna lose her; but bein* only a 
puir cottar's wife, she maun dee afore the week's oot. 

"Gin we hed him the morn there's little doot she wud be 
saved, for he hesna lost mair than five per cent o' his cases, and 
they'ill be puir toon's craturs, no strappin' women like Annie. 

" It's oot o' the question, Jess, sae hurry up, lass, for we've hed 
a heavy day. But it wud be the grandest thing that was ever 
dune in the Glen in oor time if it could be managed by hook or 
crook. 

" We'll gang and see Drumsheugh, Jess; he's anither man sin* 
Geordie Hoo's deith, and he wes aye kinder than fouk kent;" and 
the doctor passed at a gallop through the village, whose lights 
shone across the white frost-bound road. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in *'Jgss picked her way"? 2. What 
effect in " the doctor held converse with her according 
to his wont "? 3. What effect in the first sentence the 
doctor says to her? Why does the author put down 
the conversation with Jess? What purpose does it 
serve? 4. What effects in the first sentence of the 
next paragraph? 5. In the last sentence? 6. What, 
in the paragraph beginning, "But it's hard, Jess "? 7. 
What is his feeling as he says the next paragraph? 8. 
What effect in "It's oot o' the question "? What has he 
been thinking about? What is out of the question? 
9. Why does he come back to that again as shown in 
the sentence beginning, *'But it wud be the grandest 
thing"? 10. What effect in "We'll gang and see 
Drumsheugh"? 1 1. In " he's anither man sin Geordie 
Hoo's deith"? 12. In "and he wes aye kinder than 
fouk kent"? 13. In " passed at a gallop"? 

When Drumsheugh hears that Annie will die unless 
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the Queen's surgeon is sent for to perform an operation, 

he sends a telegram at once. The cost is known to be 

about five hundred dollars. The Doctor asks that he 

be allowed to pay half of it "bit by bit." He wants 

his own share in saving Annie's life. 

Next morning a figure received Sir George on the Kildmm- 
mie platform, whom that famous surgeon took for a gillie, but 
who introduced himself as " MacLure of Drumtochty." It seemed 
as if the East had come to meet the West when these two stood 
together, the one in traveling furs, handsome and distinguished, 
with his strong, cultured face and carriage of authority, a char- 
acteristic type of his profession; and the other more marvellously 
dressed than ever, for Drumsheugh*s topcoat had been forced 
upon him for the occasion, his face and neck one redness with 
the bitter cold; rough and ungainly, yet not without some signs 
of power in his eye and voice, the most heroic type of his noble 
profession. MacLure compassed the precious arrival with ob- 
servances till he was securely seated in Drumsheugh's dogcart — 
a vehicle that lent itself to history — with two full-sized plaids 
added to his equipment — Drumsheugh and Hillocks had both 
been requisitioned — and MacLure wrapped another plaid round 
a leather case, which was placed below the seat with such rever- 
ence as might be given to the Queen's regalia. Peter attended 
their departure full of interest, and as soon as they were in the 
fir woods MacLure explained that it would be an eventful 
journey. 

STUDIES. 

I. Picture clearly in mind the two types of men. 2. 
What effect in " compassed the precious arrival with 
observances"? 

They turned through fields and passed through dykes 
to avoid the deepest drifts, but the bridges over the 
Tochty had been shaken by the floods and were so un- 
safe that they must ford the stream. The water was 
rising rapidly and the flood was on. 

By this time they had come to the edge, and it was not a 
Cheerin|^ sight The Tochty had spread out over the xfteadows. 
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and while they waited they could see it cover another two inches 
on the trunk of a tree. There are summer floods, when the water 
is brown and flecked with foam, but this was a winter flood, 
which is black and sullen, and runs in the centre with a strong, 
fierce, silent current. Upon the opposite side Hillocks stood to 
give directions by word and hand, as the ford was on his land, 
and none knew the Tochty better in all its ways. 

They passed through the shallow water without mishap, save 
when the wheel struck a hidden stone or fell suddenly into a rut; 
but when they neared the body of the river MacLure halted, to 
give Jess a minute's breathing. 

"It 'ill take ye a* yir time, lass, an* a' wud. raithcr be on yir 
back; but ye never failed me yet, and a wumman's life is hangin' 
on the crossin*.'* 

With the first plunge into the bed of the stream the water rose 
to the axles, and then it crept up to the shafts, so that the sur- 
geon could feel it lapping in about his feet, while the dogcart 
began to quiver, and it seemed as if it were to be carried away. 
Sir George was as brave as most men, but he had never forded 
a Highland river in flood, and the mass of black water racing 
past beneath, before, behind him, affected his imagination and 
shook his nerves. He rose from his seat and ordered MacLure 
to turn back, declaring that he would be condemned utterly 
and eternally if he allowed himself to be drowned for any 
person. 

STUDIES. * 

I. What effect in "while they waited they could 
see it cover ajiother two inches on the trunk of a tree*'? 
2. What effects in *'on the opposite side Hillocks 
stood"? He is an old man, about eighty. 3. In 
"halted, to give Jess a minute's breathing"? 4. In 
** a' wud raither be on yir back "? 5. In, "but ye never 
failed me yet"? 6. In " a wumman's life is hangin' on 
the crossin'"? 7. What effect in "the dogcart be- 
gan to quiver"? 8. Note that descriftf! phrase, 
" black water racing "? Why did the author use that 
word '^racing'*! What experience of your own does 
that word call to your mind? 9. What effect in " rose 
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from his seat**? lo. In "ordered MacLure to turn 
back *'? II. In " declaring that he would be condemned 
utterly and eternally,'* etc? 12. Who will win in this 
contest between the two men? 13. Picture them again 
clearly in your mind as they appeared on meeting. 

•• Sit dooni" thundered MacLure. "Condemned ye will be, 
suner or later, gin ye shirk yir duty, but through the water ye 
gang the day." 

Both men spoke much more strongly and shortly, but this is 
what they intended to say, and- it was MacLure that prevailed. 

Jess trailed her feet along the ground with ciftming art, and 
held her shoulder against the stream; MacLure leant forwards 
in his seat, a rein in each hand, and his eyes fixed on Hillocks, 
who was now standing up to the waist in the water, shouting di- 
rections and cheering on horse and driver. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in " Sit doon!" 2. In "thundered 
MacLure"? What has been said of his voice before? 
3. In the first two clauses of the next sentence what 
effect? 4. In the next clause? 5. How was it that 
MacLure rather than Sir George prevailed? Why was 
this incident put in? How does it affect your feelings 
toward MacLure? Whom do you think is the nobler, 
the higher type of character, Sir George or MacLure? 
6. What effects in "Jess trailed her feet*'? 7. In "held 
her shoulder against the stream"? 8. In "was now 
standing up to the waist in the water *'? 9. In " cheer- 
ing on horse"? 

They passed through the flood all right. The oper- 
ation was successful; and Tammas Mitchell fell almost 
fainting, when the Doctor told him Annie would get 
well. "Marget took him in and let him kneel by An- 
nie's bedside." Why Marget? Why not some of the 
others who were there? 

When the doctor placed the precious bag beside Sir George 
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In our solitary first next morning, he laid a check beside it and 
TTdLS about to leave. 

*' No, no! " said the great man. " Mrs. Macfadyen and I were 
on the gossip last night, and I know the whole story about you 
and your friend. 

"You have some right to count me a coward, but I'll never let 
you count me a mean, miserly rascal," and the check with Drums- 
heugh's painful writing fell in fifty pieces on the floor. 

As the train began to move, a voice from the first called so that 
all in the station heard. 

"Give's another shake of your hand, MacLure; Fm proud to 
have met you; you are an honor to our profession. Mind the anti- 
septic dressings. " 

STUDIES. 

I. Pick out the effects. 2. Note especially: {a) 
•*a voice from the first (coach) called so that all in the 
station heard"; {b) "Give's another shake of your 
hand'*; {c) ** I'm proud to have met you"; (rf) '*you 
are an honor to our profession." 3. In point of gran- 
deur of character, how does Sir George really think he 
compares with Doctor MacLure? 4. If you had 
named this chapter, what would you have called it? 

5. Why did the author call it ** Through the Flood "? 

6. He knew what he was about. Find out his reason. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



EFFECTS {continued), — the theme {continued). 

In the studies given in this chapter, notice especially 
the simplicity of the composition. In both cases 
effects are used, and no more are used than are neces- 
sary. Only one character is given in the selection. 
Only two are set forth in the picture. In both very 
little that is subordinate is used, and that little has 
been selected with great art Why did not Millet have 
a crowd of peasants? It would have made a larger 
picture. Why did Christ not use more persons in the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican? He could 
have made a longer parable. Many painters make a 
mistake by crowding too much upon the canvas. 
Unnecessary details, unnecessary subordinate char- 
acters, obscure the clearness with which the theme 
should stand forth. The same is true of writers. A 
struggle to embellish simply for embellishment's sake, 
an effort to lengthen just for length's sake, results in 
certain obscurity. 

Bring to class pictures selected from magazines and 
from other sources that have this fault, and show 
what cutting out of details or of subordinate things 
might be done to advantage. In the same way find ^ 
poems and stories that are over-loaded with subor- 
dinate things, and show how the lesson might be made 
to stand forth more clearly. Compare such stories 
with the chapters from Cuore and with the parables 
and stories in the Bible. 
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I. 

A STUDY OF "the ANGELUS." 
[ From a Painting by Millet.] 

1. (a) Where are the people? {p) What things are 
given to tell you this? (^) Can you make out the time 
of day approximately? (rf) What is given to indicate 
it? (e) What class of people is represented? (/) 
What things show this? (^) What have the man and 
woman been working at? (A) What shows that they 
have? 

2. Study the attitude of the woman, (a) What is 
the position of her hands? {p) Of her head? {c) 
Trace the curve of the body from foot to head." (d) 
Is her face in repose, or are her features distorted? 
(e) Assume her attitude yourself as exactly as you can, 
facial expression and all. (/) Does the attitude ex- 
press feeling? (^) Can you make out what feeling? 

3. Study the attitude of the man. (^z) Where is 
his hat? {b) What is the position of his hands? (c) 
What is the position of his head? (rf) Study his facial 
expression, {e) Does his attitude express as much as 
the woman's? (/) What difference in degree in their 
attitude? {g) Does his attitude express the same 
kind of feeling that the woman's attitude does? 

4. (a) What do you discover in the distance a little 
to the right of the woman? (*) Find out what is said 
of the " Angelus " in the cyclopaedia, {c) What is it? 
{d) What announces the time for it? (^) Now tell 
why the peasants stand as they do? (/) Why did the 
artist place the steeple in the distance? 

5. Study the subordinate objects in the picture. 
{a) Why place a wheelbarrow there? {!>) Why make 
one sack full of potatoes? (c) Why have one sack 
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untied and the basket only partly filled? (rf) Why 
have potatoes still lying on the ground? i^e) Why 
have the fork sticking in the ground so prominently? 
(/) Is it morning or evening? 

6. (^) Is there anything attractive in the land- 
scape? (b) Why did not the artist put in something 
very attractive in point of scenery? (^) What is the 
all-important thing the author wants us to see and feel? 
(^) What is the feeling or mood of the picture? 

7. The strong point of the picture is the amount of 
expression in the attitude of the human figures. You 
will notice that you cannot get the most of the facial 
expression, because one face is in shadow, and the 
other only in profile. And yet what is shown of the 
face is expressive, though not in detail. 

8. Describe the picture so as to bring out the feeling 
it is meant to show. 9. Examine other pictures and 
paintings and determine their mood. 

II. 

A STUDY OF MOSES. 

And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown 
that he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens: 
and he spied an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren. 

And he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

And when he went out the second day, behold, two men of the 
Hebrews strove together: and he said to him that did the wrong 
** Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? " 

And he said, "Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
Intendet thou to kill me as thou didst the Egyptian?'* And 
Moses feared, and said, "Surely this thing is known." 

Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses. 
But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land 
of Midian: and he sat down by a welL 

Now the priest of Midian had seven daughters: and they came 
and drew water, and filled the troughs to water their father's 
flock. 
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And the shepherds x:ame and drove them away: but Moses 
stood up and helped them, and watered their flock. 

And when they came to Reuel, their father, he said, " How is 
it that ye have come so soon to-day?*' 

And they said, "An Egyptian delivered us out of the hand of 
the shepherds, and also drew water enough for us, and watered 
our flock." 

And he said unto his daughters, "And where is he? Why is 
it ye have left the man? Call him, that he may eat bread." 

And Moses was content to dwell with the man: and he gave 
Moses Zipporah, his daughter. — Exodus^ chapter it. verses 

11-21. 

STUDIES. 

I. (Read the first part of the chapter.) 2. Where 
was Moses educated? 3. How would such training 
usually affect a person with regard to his social posi- 
tion? 4. What were his mental attainments? (See 
Acts vii. 22.) 5. How would we naturally expect a 
man to act who had received what Moses had, and was 
heir to the throne of Egypt? 

6. What effect in the fact ** he went out unto his 
brethren and looked on their burdens**? 7. How do 
you feel toward him for this? 8. What difference in 
intellectual and social position between Moses and his 
people? 9. What effect in "helooked this way and that 
way"? 10. Did he kill the Egyptian in a fit of anger? 
How do you know? 1 1. Did he not know it would be 
found out? 12. Did he not know he would lose the 
throne of Egypt? 13. Why did he kill the Egyptian? 
14. What was his motive for taking the part of .the 
oppressed Hebrew? 15. Why did he go again? 16. 
Where did he get this feeling of interest in the He- 
brews? 17. How do you feel towards Moses for this? 

18. What effects in the Hebrew's answer to Moses? 

19. How do you feel towards the Hebrew for this an- 
swer? Why? 20. How do you feel towards Moses 
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now? Why? 21. What effect in the fact that Moses 
fled? 22. How did Pharaoh probably get the news? 
23. What effects here? 24. What effects show the 
relative position of women? 25. What effects in ** Mo- 
ses stood up and helped them, and watered their flocks"? 
26. What effect in the fact that Moses was content to 
dwell with this Arabian herder? 27. With his pre- 
vious life and training, how could he be? 28. What 
must have been his state oi feeling? 29. What effect 
in the fact of his marrying one of the daughters of the 
old Arab herder? 30. Write out a sketch of the 
character of Moses as shown you by the effects given. 
31. Also of the Hebrew people of that time, taking the 
one mentioned as a typical one. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A STUDY OF SENTENCE LENGTH — ^ADDISON AND EMERSON. 

In a previous chapter the difference between Caxton 
and Macaulay was considered. Later, Caxton and 
Ascham were compared. Now compare the style of 
Addison, who wrote about a century and a half later, 
with that of Emerson, who represents quite striking^ly 
the tendency of sentence length and structure to-day. 
After the studies in this chapter, compare these sev- 
eral writers, to see something of the evolution of the 
English sentence during the several hundred years of 
its progress. 

I. 

One great mark by which you may discover a critic who has 
neither taste nor learning is this, that he seldom ventures to 
praise any passage in an author which has not been before re- 
ceived and applauded by the public, and that his criticism turns 
wholly upon little faults and errors. This part of a critic is so 
very easy to succeed in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon 
the publishing of a new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to 
turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very often in the 
right place. This Mr. Dryden has very agreeably remarked in 
those two celebrated lines: — 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellences than im- 
perfections, to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and 
communicate to the world such things as are worth their obser- 
vation. The most exquisite words and finest strokes of an author 
are those which very often appear the most doubtful and excep- 
tionable to a man who wants a relish for polite learning; and 
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they are these, which a sour, undistinguishing critic generally 
attacks with the greatest violence. TuUy observes that it is 
very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what he calls verbum ar- 
dens, or, as it may be rendered into English, a glowing bold ex- 
pression, and to turn it into ridicule by a cold, ill-natured criti- 
cism. A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty and 
of aggravating a fault; and, though such a treatment of an author 
naturally produces indignation in the mind of an understanding 
reader, it has, however, its effect among the generality of those 
whose hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt 
to think that everything which is laughed at with any mixture 
of wit is ridiculous in itself. — Addison: Essay on Milton. 

II. 

The hardest skeptic who has seen a horse broken, a pointer 
trained, or who has visited a menagerie or the exhibition of the 
industrious fleas, will not deny the validity of education. " A 
boy," says Plato, " is the most vicious of all wild beasts;" and, in 
the same spirit, the old English poet Gascoigne says, " A boy is 
better unborn than untaught." The city breeds one kind of 
speech and manners; the back-country, a different style; the sea, 
another; the army, a fourth. We know that an army, which can 
be confided in may be formed by discipline; that by systematic 
discipline all men may be made heroes. Marshal Lannes said to 
a French ofHcer, " Know, Colonel, that none but a poltroon will 
boast that he never was afraid." A great part of courage is the 
courage of having done the thing before. And in all human action 
those faculties will be strong which are used. Robert Owen said, 
" Give me a tiger and I will educate him." 'Tis inhuman to want 
faith in the power of education, since to meliorate is the law of 
nature; and men are valued precisely as they exert onward or 
meliorating force. On the other hand, poltrcionery is the acknow- 
ledging an inferiority to be incurable. 

Let us make our education brave and preventive. Politics is an 
afterwork, a poor patching. We are always a little late. The evil 
is done, the law is passed, and we begin the up-hill agitation for 
repeal of that of which we ought to have prevented the enacting. 
We shall one day learn to supersede politics by education. What 
we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, war, gambling, in- 
temperance, is only medicating the symptoms. We must begin 
higher up, namely, in education.— Emerson: Essay on Culture, 
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1. Compare the two as to average sentence length. 
2. Compare the per cent of co-ordi?taie clause-connect- 
ives in each. 3. Also 'the per cent of subordinate 
clause- connectives. 4. Study how Emerson manages 
to do with so few of each kind 5. Compare the per 
cent of predications in each. 6. Compare these with 
the number of sentences each has. 7. Rewrite Addi- 
son's paragraphs in the sentence-form of Emerson. 8. 
How many words do you save ? 9. What parts of 
speech are the words you have omitted ? 10. Compare 
Emerson with Caxton and Ascham. ii. Write out 
observations. 



CHAPTER XV. 



EMOTIONAL WORDS. 



Words, we have been taught, are the signs of ideas. This 
is true, but not more true than that they are also signs of emo- 
tion; and often of both ideas and emotions together.— Shbrman: 
Ihe Elements of Literature. 



i*!^ 



I. 
WORDS THAT EXPRESS FEELING ONLY. 

1. Pick out words in the following sentences that 
express feeling without expressing any idea. 

Alas! what fate is mine! 
Ho! ho!" shouted all the little imps. 
(V) Oh! I wish he would come. 
\d) Bah! You are beneath notice. 
{e) Hist! I think I hear them. 
\jf) Hark! what was that? 

Lo! there he stands. 

Hurrah! for horse and man! 

2. Bring in other words that express feeling: — 

(tf ) Of joy, glad surprise, wonder. 
Of pain, sorrow. 
Of disapproval, contempt, disgust. 

3. Bring in words that express feeling only but are 
used to {a) attract the attention of a person; ijjl) to 
drive away (as animals) ; {c) to command silence. 




(4 
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11. 

WORDS USED TO EXPRESS FEELING THAT "USUALLY 

EXPRESS IDEAS ONLY. 

Pick out such words in the following: 

'a) Beautiful! Oh! Mary, just look! 
b^ Bravo! boys. That was a noble act. 

!Good! you are gaining. 
Hush! you will waken the baby. 
Fire! Fire! My house is afire! 
if) Help! Murder! Father! Come quick! 

ig) Enough! enough! go call my chariotmen. 
A) Horse! horse! the Douglas cried. 
%) Away! away! quick! be quick, I say! 

HI. 

WORDS THAT HAVE THE POWER OF RECALLING A PAST 

EXPERIENCE. 

Sometimes these experiences will be pleasant, some- 
times unpleasant. In either case they suggest emo- 
tions as well as ideas. Arrange the following words 
into three lists. Into one, put those words that suggest 
pleasant experiences; into the other, put those that 
suggest unpleasant experiences. If a word does not 
suggest any experience, put it into a third list. 



Calm 




birds 


creeping 


burn 




pure 
lonesome 


solitary 


graceful 




shady 


home 




drowsy 


murmuring 


gloomy 




crushed 


peaceful 


flowers 




solemn 


storm 


brook 




silent 


sunshine 


father 




bright 


lonely 


meadow 




snake 


chilly 
elephant 


sting 




Christmas 


tiger 




lamb 


hum 


What scenes 


or experiences are 


called to mind by 


the following words? 


Pick out some particular scene 
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or experience. Tell all the things that went to make 
the experience memorable. 

(/z) Frosty, solitary, pure, thread, fragrant, falling, 
breath, gloomy, crimson, faintest, boundless, ex- 

{>ectant, sudden, awaking, shaken, hum. {b) Star- 
ight, moon, moonlight, stream, roses, dew, violets, 
night, sky, sound, lowing, herds, grove, birds. 

IV. 

SEMI-POETIC WORDS. 

In the ordinary use of language what word or words 
do we use instead of each of the following? 

Dawn, billow, steed, azure, fowler, chilly, dazzling^ 
glorious, boundless, crimson, brilliant, vale, odor, valor, 
dell, heavens. 

These words have a high degree of suggestiveness, 
because they are not so much used in common con- 
versation. They have not lost their power of sugges- 
tion by being worn out. Again, they are used to recall 
experiences that are associated with pleasant things oi 
beautiful things, or with things that have stirred some 
emotion in us. A melody of the sweetest kind be- 
comes powerless to arouse our own feelings after it 
has been heard many times. Because these words 
have been reserved for poetry and for occasional prose 
use we may call them semi-poetic. 

V. 

WORDS THAT ARE EMOTIONAL BY ASSOCIATION. 

I. In the following stanza pick out those words that 
tell of things never seen or experienced, and yet sug- 
gest emotion. Such words are called associational emo- 
tional words. 

** No war or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around; 
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The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by! '* 

2. In ordinary language what words are used in 
place of each of the following? 

Whither, doth, seekest, hath, thy, ere, o'er, ne'er, art, 
wast, hast, thou, thee, ye. 

Such words are rarely used except in the Bible or in 
poetry. Because they are rarely used, and because we 
associate them with poems or with the Bible, they have 
some emotional quality, although to a limited extent. 

VI. 

A STUDY FROM ISAIAH. 

1. Study about the disposition, the habits, and 
the habitat of the following animals: the fox, the 
bittern, the owl, the cormorant, the raven, the vulture. 
Find out what is meant by the satyr, the dragon. Read 
about the habits of the Arabian, and of the shepherd 
in Palestine. Also find out the nature and habitat of 
the thorn, the nettle, the bramble. 

2. Pick out the strongly emotional words in the 
following selections, and explain the force they give 
to the passages in each instance. 

3. Isaiah, in prophesying the destruction of Baby- 
lon, says: 

It shall never be inhabited, 

Neither shall it be dwelt in 

From generation to generation: 

Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 

Neither shall shepherds make their fold there. 

But wild beasts of the desert 
Shall lie there; 
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And their houses shall be full 
Of doleful creatures; 
And owls shall dwell there, 
And satyrs shall dance there. 

And the wild beasts of the islands 

Shall cry 
In their desolate houses, 

And dragons 
In their pleasant palaces: 
And her time is near to come. 
And her days shall not be prolonged. 

xiii. 20-22. 

And again: 

I will also make it 
A possession for the bittern 
And for pools of water. 

xiv. 23. 

And again: 

But the cormorant and the bittern 

Shall possess it; 
The owl also and the raven 

Shall dwell in it: 

And thorns shall come up in her palaces. 
Nettles and brambles in the forts thereof: 
And it shall be a habitation for dragons, 
And a court for owls. 

The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet 
With the wild beasts of the islands, 
And the satyr shall cry to his fellow; 
The screech owl also shall rest there. 
And find for herself a place of rest 

There shall the great owl make her nest. 
And lay, and hatch, and gather 

Under her shadow: 
There shall the vultures also be gathered, 

Every one with her mate. 

xxxiv. Ii,i3,i4ii5. 
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SUGGESTION IN A PICTURE. 
A STUDY OF " PERSEPOLIS." 

[From a Painting by Riviere.] 

1. Read what is said of the city Persepolis, espec- 
ially the palaces a few miles outside of the city. 

2. Pick out the e£Eects in the picture that tell of the 
former condition of Persepolis. 

3. Pick out those effects that tell of its present des- 
olation. 

4. What are the lions doing there? Lying in wait 
for prey? Fleeing from dan:jer? In hiding? Or 
what? 

5. Describe the picture so as to bring out the con- 
trast of former and present conditions of the city. Men- 
tion the lions last, and tell what they are doing in such 
way as to bring out all the force of suggestion depend- 
ing upon them. 

6. Classify the effects as to {a) kind, (6) degree. 

7. Find other pictures employing strikingly sug- 
gestive figures as in this picture. 

8. Study the following criticism and state what 
principle in the '* Building of Carthage " applies to the 
picture Persepolis: 

The principal object in the foreground of Turner's "Building 
of Carthage" is a group of children sailing toy boats. The 
exquisite choice of this incident, as expressive of the ruling pas- 
sion, which was to be the source of future greatness, in prefer- 
ence to the tumult of busy stone-masons or arming soldiers, is 
quite as appreciable when it is told as when it is seen, — it has 
nothing to do with the technicalities of painting; a scratch of the 
pen would have conveyed the idea and spoken to the intellect as 
much as an elaborate realization of color. Such a thought as this 
is something far above all art; it is epic poetry of the highest or- 
der.— Ruskin: Modem Painters, 



CHAPTER XVI. 



EMOTIONAL PHRASES, POETIC WORDS, POETIC PHRASES. 



The phrase serves prevailingly as an instrument for the revela- 
tion of fresh analogies and new poetic truth. — Analytics of Liter- 
atur , p. S5' 



I. 

Write out the experiences suggested by the follow- 
ing phrases: — 

Frosty starlight, solitary moon, pure moonlight, 
thread of stream, fragrant roses, falling dew, breath of 
violets, gloomy night, crimson sky, faintest sound, low- 
ing herds, expectant herds, shaken grove. 

Tell how the experiences suggested by the phrases 
differ from those suggested by the words singly. Re- 
fer to preceding chapter. 

II. 

FIGURATIVE USE OF WORDS. 

When a word is used in a sense different from its 
every-day literal use, it is said to be used figuratively. 

When you see the v^ord frosty, of what do you think? 
Notice the poet uses it of starlight, and gives us some- 
thing unexpected in the phrase ''frosty starlight'* 
When you think of thready what is called to mind? 
The poet szys/' thread of stream" When you think of 
the word breath, what comes to your mind? Breath of 
what? But the poet says, ** breath of violets.'* Compare 
the results in 'frosty starlight'' with '''crimson sky'' or 
'fragrant rosesy" or ''gloomy nighty" or " expectant herds." 
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III. 

POETIC WORDS. 

There are words which stand for great fundamental 
truths, or for great fundamental principles of beauty. 
These words have such emotional power that they rise 
above all others and deserve to be called poetic 
words. 

Such words as purity^ heaven, majestic, have this high- 
est emotional content. They usually represent the 
more serious emotions which arise from what is called 
Ultimate Truth and Ultimate Beauty. 

In the following, select the truly poetic words: 

Thus they in lowliest plight repentant stood 

Praying, for from the mercy-seat above 

Prevenient grace descending had removed 

The stony from their hearts, and made new ilesh 

Regenerate grow instead, that sighs now breathed 

Unutterable, which the Spirit of prayer 

Inspired, and wing'd for heaven with speedier flight 

Than loudest oratory; ♦ * * * 
****** 

To heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor missed the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate; in they passed 
Dimensionless through heavenly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fumed. 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father's throne: then the glad Son 
Presenting thus to intercede began. 

— Milton: Paradise Lost: 

" A woman," answered Percivale, " a nun, 
And one no further off from me 
Than sister; and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 
A holy maid; tho' never maiden glow'd, 
But that was in her earlier maidenhood, 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 

9 
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Which, being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 
Only to holy things: to prayer and praise 
She gave herself, to fast and alms." 

—Tennyson: The Holy Grail. 

IV. 
CLASSES OF WORDS. 

1. Prosaic words. Those having no emotional or 
suggestive meaning, or, at least, very little. Examples: 
brick, clod, cup, nail. 

2. Experiential words. Emotional words that re- 
call a past experience. Examples: dew, dawn, fields, 
numbness. 

3. Associational words. Those that do not recall 
an experience of your own, but one of which you have 
heard or read. Such words have become interest- 
ing to you either from the connection in which you 
have heard of them, or from some other reason. 

4. Figurative words. Such as: '^ frosty^** ^^ breath** 
and " thread^* in phrases given above. 

5. Poetic words, as, ^^ heaven** ^^holy^* ^^ purity.** 

V. 

Compare the three extracts below as to per cent of 
each class of words. 

I. The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and the speckled snake. 
Pleased, the greon lustre of the scales survey. 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 

—Alexander Pope: Messiah. 

(^) Classify the words. (Jji) Find per cent of each 
class of words as compared with the entire number of 
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words in the extract, {c) Select the phrases, such as 
"verdant meads," "flowery bands," etc. (^) Compare 
these as to value with the phrases found in the other 
two selections, (e) Estimate the per cent of phrases 
in each. 

2. And the first gray of morning filled the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream, 
But all the Tartar camp along the stream 

Was hushed, and still the men were plunged in sleep; 
Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed; 
But when the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman's cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold, wet fog. 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa's tent. 

—Matthew Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, 

Study as in the preceding extract. 

3. So saying, from the ruined shrine he stept. 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

—Tennyson: The Passing of Arthur, 

Study as in the preceding extract. 

VI. 

In the following arrange the words or phrases into 
classes as given above. In the case of experiential 
words or phrases, state clearly the particular experi- 
ence each suggests. 

(a) Pure moonlight in thy garden, and the breath 
Of fragrant roses. 

{f) Dawn in thy garden with the faintest sounds- 
Uncertain, tremulous, awaking birds I 
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Dawn in thy garden, and from meadows round. 
The sudden lowing of expectant herds. 

(r) Wind in thy garden to-night • ♦ • 
Wind in thy garden and rain; 
A sound of storm in the shaken grove, 
And cries of spirits in pain. 

{d) Night in thy garden, white with snow and sleet — 
Night rushing on with wind and storm towards day! 

VII. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to mc. 

Now fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower: 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand*ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms; that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

Nor children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy strokel 
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Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disda'-nful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, tmfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of list'ning senates to command, 

The threats of pain, and ruin to despise. 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 
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Their lot forbade— nor circumscrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues; but their crimes confin*d; 

Forbade to wade through islaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury, and pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray. 

Along the cool, sequester'd vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

[abridged.] 

STUDIES. 

I. Select and classify the emotional words and 
phrases. 2. Find per cent of such words in each 
stanza. 3. Compare the per cents of the several 
stanzas. 4. , Find the per cent of the emotional words 
as compared with the entire number of words in the 
selection. Keep the per cents to compare with other 
selections to follow. 5. What is elegiac poetry? 6. 
Why is the above called an Elegy? 

VIII. 

Select and classify the emotional words and phrases. 
Estimate the per cent and compare with the per cent 
in the preceding selection. Also compare the quality 
of these phrases with those in Gray's " Elegy." 

THE LOTUS EATERS. 

(Extract. ) 

[Homer, in the Odyssey, tells of Ulysses landing on a shore 
where the people fed upon the fruit of the lotus tree. He sent 
some men to get fresh water for the crew. They were met by 
the natives, who innocently gave them the fruit of the lotus 
tree to eat. As soon as they had eaten it, they forgot all about 
their homes and their native country and did not return to the 
ships. They just wanted to stay and eat of the delightful fruit 
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which so intoxicated them. Ulysses, however, sent for them and 
brought them away by force, and left the land immediately for 
fear all his crew might taste the fruit This story suggested to 
Tennyson the poem, a part of which is here given. This part is 
quite remarkable in the number and richness of the poetic words 
and phrases.] 

"Courage!" he said, and pointed toward the land; 
" This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.*' 

In the afternoon they came unto a land. 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon: 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! Some, like a downward smoke. 

Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go; 

And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountain -tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 

Stood sunset-flushed: and dewed with showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset lingered low adown, 

In the red west: through mountain clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Bordered with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale: 

A land where all things always seem the samel 

And round about the keel with faces pale. 

Dark faces pale against the rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy lotus-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flowers and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 
And taste, to him the gushing wave 
Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores; and if his fellow spake 
His voice was thin, as voices from Uie grave; 
And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then someone said. " We will return no more**; 
Then all at once they sang, " Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam." 

—Tennyson. . 
IX. 

Select and classify the emotional words in the fol' 

lowing: 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened ail; and a cold wet fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on. 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved. 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon; — he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams. 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parceled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy islet— 
Dxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
in his hi^h mountain cradle in PaQ)cre| 
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A foiled circuitous wanderer — till at last 

The Ion ;ed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous horn; of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

— Matthew Arnold: Sohrab and Rusfum. 

{a) What is the mood of the picture in the first three 
and a half lines? {b) What words and phrases are 
used to produce this mood? {c) Describe the picture 
you would make ta illustrate the first ten lines. Rus- 
tum -was sitting by his son, whom he had mortally 
wounded in a combat as decided upon between the 
two armies. They had n^ver met, and it was only 
when his son was dying that they discovered each 
other. The son now lies dead, and the father is broken 
with grief. 

X. 

STUDY OF ** PASTURAGE IN A FOREST." 
[From a Painting by Jacque.] 

Landscapes have their moods. They may be rest- 
ful or stirring, melancholy or joyous, in fact, as various 
as human feelings. When our own mood coincides 
with that of the landscape, the scene has the greater 
power over us. But when our mood is different from 
that of the landscape we may be oblivious to its in- 
fluence, or feel it but little, or perhaps be jarred 
discordantly. Of course, a person may not be sensitive 
to such influences at all, for, *^ if the feeling is not in 
ourselves already, the effects o£ nature are perfectly 
impotent to excite it." But just as appreciation for 
music can be cultivated when there is some "^^r" for 
music, so may this sensitiveness to landscape beauty 
be developed and trained. 
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STUDIES. 

I. What is the season? 2. What the time of day? 

3. What effects suggest the time of day? 4. What 

is the mood of the picture? 5. Select all the things 

that unite to produce this mood. 6. Describe the 

picture. 7. Be sure to bring out its mood clearly. 

8. Bring in other pictures of landscapes that possess 

this restful mood. 

A November mist overspread the little valley, up which slowly 
but steadily rode the monk Eustace. He was not insensible to 
the feeling of melancholy inspired by the season. The stream 
seemed to murmur with a deep and oppressed note, as if bewail- 
ing the departure of autumn. Among the scattered copses which 
here and there fringed Its banks, the oak trees only retained that 
pallid green that precedes their russet hue. The leaves of the 
willows were most of them stripped from the branches, lay rust- 
ling at each breath and disturbed by every step of the mule> 
while the foliage of other trees, totally withered, kept still pre- 
carious possession of the boughs, waiting the first wind to scatter 
them. — Scott: The Monastery, 

STUDIES. 

I. What feeling or mood is suggested by the above 
description? 2. Make an outline of the several things 
mentioned which have a tendency to produce this 
mood. 3. Imagine a picture which would illustrate 
the selection. Keep in mind that the mood of the pic- 
ture is more important here than the details, and do 
not allow yourself to be hampered by the details. 4* 
Describe your picture. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ANALYSIS OF THE IDEA-CONTENT AND THE EMOTION- 
CONTENT OF WORDS. SPIRITUAL TYPES. 



Words, then, have emotional as well as logical meanings. Their 
emotional meanings cannot be told by logical definitions, and are 
not to be sought for in the dictionaries. But literature is in large 
measure made up of meanings that dictionaries do not give. — 
Sherman : TAe Elements of Literature. 



I. 

As we have seen, there are some words which make 
us know^ but do not make us feel. There are also words 
that make us know first and feel afterward. We first 
think it may be of color, form, material, or use. Then 
we are conscious of a feeling which arises from exper- 
iential or associational reasons. Take the word chair. 
At first you think of its shape, material, appearance. 
If you think longer it may bring a feeling of pleasure. 
It may be that you remember your mother's favorite 
chair, or some particularly beautiful one you have seen 
somewhere. You could also make something of a 
diagram of the word, showing the relative knowing and 
feeling content of the word. 

For example: 



b 



Here ab represents the idea-content of the word, 
while be represents the feelinp^-content Note the 
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comparative length of the two parts. Again, a word 
may make you feel before you become aware of the 
idea part of the word. You would then reverse the 
line. For instance, the word spring will make itself 
known by the emotion-content first. We think of the 
pleasure, the birds, the budding trees, opening flowers, 
etc., first, and then we think of its place in the calendar 
year. In that case we would diagram the word thus: 



Of course, these words would not be the same to all 
people. Words that are intensely suggestive to one 
might be very slightly so to another. 

I. Below are given some diagrams made by a high 
school pupil. Study them and explain the relative 
idea-content and emotion-content the words had for 
her. Also explain what changes you would make. 



C loud. 



SprinR. 



Autumn. 



Calm. 



Moonlight. 



Gloom. 



Bark. 
Whine. 
^Howl. 

Throb. 
Prick. 
.Sting. 

Loud. 
Soft. 
V Clear. 



b 



b 



-a 



The idea content of the word cloud came to the 
pupil's mind first. She thought of its being vapor, 
perhaps, then the form and color, no doubt, followed 
in mind. Then she thought of some experience that 
was characterized by emotion. It may have been some 
sunset with glorious clouds above and a beautiful land- 
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scape below. When we examine the relative length 
of ab and be we notice that the emotion-content is not 
so great as the idea-content to this person. She has 
probably never been greatly moved by cloud scenery. 
Another person might change the diagram, and make 
it thus : 



c ha 

The emotion-content of words varies with different 
people, and even with the same person at different 
times. 

Examine the words bark^ whitu, howl. To the per- 
son who made the diagram, each word appears first in 
its emotional meaning, recalling some past experience, 
no doubt. Moreover, whine has more emotion-content 
as well as idea-content, but especially more of the 
former. Howl exceeds whine in its emotion-content, 
but not in idea-content. Now the excess of content 
depends upon experiences or associations peculiar to 
the individual. 

2. Diagram the following words so as to show: {a) 
Whether the word makes you know before you feel, or 
ifi) feel before you know, {c) Show by the length of 
the respective lines the relative value of the idea-con- 
tent and the emotion-content. 

(d) Take these by groups. Compare those in each 
group. 

bark ladder throb loud 

whine stairs prick soft 

howl elevator sting clear 

{J>) Take these singly: 

Cloud, tree, sun, clover, fields, leaves, grass, flower, 
sunflower, pansy, dew, rain, shower, snow, frost, win- 
ter, summer, spring, autumn, wind, breeze, numbness, 
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drowsy, calm, solitary, moon,, star, moonlight, gloom, 
heaven, purity. 

II. 

The aesthetics of words is really the aesthetics of thinj^. The 
aesthetics of things dep :nds on the types or ideals that they in- 
volve or evince: types and ideals, that is, of Ultimate Truth or 
Beauty.— Sherman : EUntents of Literature. 

Let us study some things about the calla lily. Re- 
call its color, its form, and its odor. Which of these 
appeals to you most? Which next? Now, if the lily 
were changed into a person, what kind oi person would 
it be? So we may say the lily is a type of what? 

Now we may diagram it so as to represent the rela- 
tive value of its characteristics. 



Splritnal 
Plane of Tjrpes. 



THB ULY. 

Color. Form. Odor. 



Indlviduattty. 



Purity 

and 

Modesty. 



The color and form of the flower are the things by 
which we know the flower. They make up largely the 
knowing or the idea-content of the word. But its odor 
appeals more to feeling. Holmes says: 

Memory, imagination, old sentiments and associations, are more 
readily reached through the sense of smell than by almost any 
other channel. 

But what strikes us most is the individuality of the 
plant. Its whiteness suggests purity. It is a type of 
purity we say. Then there is such sweet simplicity 
about it, a certain retirement suggested by its form 
and color and place of growth, that we recognize it as 
a type of modesty. This personality of the flower is so 
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strong that we indicate it by the heavy line under " in- 
dividuality." Why these things appeal to us in this 
way cannot be fully explained, but the fact that they 
do is shown in the literature and the art of all civilized 
people at least, and somewhat in even savage life. 

Below are given some diagrams by pupils of a high 
school. Explain them and tell what changes you 
would make. Try to make improvements in them. 



Plane of Types. 



WILD VIOLET. 
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Phme of Types. 



ROSE. 
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Type Plane. 



DANDBUON. 
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Study the following and then diagram them: 
The wild violet, the daisy, the rose, 

III. 
Now take the peony and study as you did the lily. 
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How does it compare with the lily? We may then 
diagram it by making something to indicate the oppo- 
sition to the lily. 



Plane of Types. 



Color. 



THB PEONY. 

Form. Odor. 



Indivldttallty. 



h 



B^muty. 

but 

bold- 

faced- 

ness. 



Plane of A.nti-Type - Color. Form. Odor. Individaality. 

Here the color and form come to one's mind first, 
and they are the things by which we know the flower. 
So there is very little, if any, of the emotional sug- 
gested by those things. But the odor is disagreeable, 
and recalls some unpleasant experience we have had 
with it. This, therefore, is placed some distance to the 
right of b. Next we think of the personality of the 
flower, and this arouses more feeling. There is a cer- 
tain beauty about it, but it is such a bold beauty that 
we draw the heavy line and extend it further down- 
ward than upward, for its beauty runs more towards the 
anti-type than toward the type. 

Explain the following diagrams made by high school 
pupils, and show how you would diagram them your- 
self. Try to make improvements in them. 
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THISTLE. 



Plane of Types. 
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Plane of Auti-Types 



Plane of Types 
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DANDELION. 
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Plane of Anti-Types. 



Plane of Types. 
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Plane of Types. Site. 



BURDOCK. 

Fonn. Beanty. Hardihood. Modesty. 



i 



I 



Plane of Anti-Types. 

Select two other flowers whose individuality will run 
towards the plane of anti-types, and diagram them. 

IV. 
Diagram: 

1. (a) The oak, {b) the evergreen, {c) the weeping 
willow, {d) the thorn, {e) the thistle. 

2. {a) The Iamb, {b) the lion, {c) the wolf, {d) the 
fox, {e) the snake. 

V. 

I. In like manner we may diagram the characteris- 
tics of people. Study the following diagrams and ex- 
plain them. Also show what changes you would make 
in the diagrams. Try to make improvements in them. 

ABRAHAM UNCOLN . 



Type Plane. 
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Type Phne. 



THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



Plane of Type. 
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2. Determine the physical and spiritual character- 
istics of the following named people, and diagram the 
characteristics of each. 

{a) Abraham Lincoln, {b\ George Washington, (c) 
Andrew Jackson, (d) Benedict Arnold, {/) Nero. 

VI. 

In the following selections pick out the types and 
explain them: 

I. Isaiah, prophesying of Christ's peaceable king- 
dom, says: 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 

And a little child shall lead them. 

In another place he says: 

And they shall beat their swords into ploughshare^ 
And their spears into pruninghooks. 
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2. Longfellow, in the first stanza of his ^"^ Rainy Day** 

employs certain things as types. Select and explain 

the types. Then find and read the second stanza of 

the poem. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

3. Study the types and their explanation in the fol- 
lowing from Ruskin. Notice that he uses the type and 
also explains it. 

Lichens, and mosses — how of these? Meekcreaturesl The first 
mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed softness its dintless rocks; 
creatures full of pity, covering with strange and tender honor 
the scarred disgrace of ruin,~laying quiet finger on the tremb- 
ling stones to teach them rest. 

• « 4t 4t * * « 

And, as the earth's first mercy, so they are its last gift to us* 
When all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft 
mosses and gray lichen take up their watch by the head-stone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FIGURES — ^A PICTURE STUDY. 



The first thing to be done in the study of figures is to identify 
the type or principle of truth or beauty that in each case under- 
lies them, and for the sake of revealing or interpreting which 
they are respectively used. — Sherman: Elements of Literature, 



I. — Metaphor, 

1. John the Baptist, when he saw the Pharisees 
coming, said: "O ye generation of vipers!" 

{a) Diagram *^ viper'' as to color, form, activity, 
spiritual type. (J?) In his mind, what did he actually 
see for the moment? {c) Why did h^feel the presence 
of the one when he saw the other? 

2. "Youth is the morning of life." 

{a) Diagram "morning." {b) Diagram "youth." 
{c) Compare the diagrams and explain the value of 
the figure. 

3. Explain the types in the following. In order to 
get the force of the type, diagram it. 

(a) " 1 will be unto her a wall of fire round about." 

(b) " Thou art my rock and my fortr^ess." 
{c) "Thy word is a lamp unto my feet" 

In Palestine are numerous vipers. These crawl out 
at night and even come into the houses. A lamp was 
attached to the toe of the sandal. This showed the 
snake to the person, and also the fire frightened the 
snake so it would run instead of strike. Of course, the 
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lamp also lighted the path. Note how full of meaning 
the type becomes. 

When two things appear so much alike that one is 
put for the other, such expression is called metaphor. 
The same is true of actions and qualities. 

1 1 . — Personification, 

1. A little child one day fell over a stool and hurt 
himself. He took a stick and whipped the stool. 
Why did he do that? Did he really think the stool could 
feel? 

2. The railroad engineer speaks of his engine a3 
"she." Does he think it has life? Why does he use 
this term? 

3. A little prl cried because her brother whipped 
her doll. Why did she feel so about it? Did she not 
suffer as much as though the doll did feel the whipping? 

4. In spite of their knowledge, did not all the per- 
sons mentioned above some what y^^/yZ?r a moment that 
the things were alive? 

Select and explain the types used in the following: 

1. The winds go how ing through the night. 

2. The flowers nod gaily to each other. 

3. " For weeks the clouds had raked the hills 

And vex d the vales with raining, 
And all the woods were sad with mist. 
And all the brooks complainifig^^ 

(^z) What is called to your mind when you think of 
the word howling? (d) How did the winds somewhat 
appear to the poet when he used that word about 
them? (c) What does he for the time make of the 
winds? (^) What do you call to mind when you 
think of the words "nodding to each other"? (e) 
Why did the poet use those words of flowers? (/) 
How must the flowers have appeared to him when he 
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used that term? (g) Study the words used about the 
clouds, the woods, and the brook, {h) How are these 
inanimate things treated by the writers? 

This is called personification. Notice how it is like 
metaphor. 

Select figures of personification and metaphor from 
the following. Explain the type fully in each case. 

A SAIL. 

" It was night in the golden summer. 
And we sailed the Indian seas, 
*Neath a cloud of swelling canvas, 
Before a favoring breeze 
That wafted the good ship homeward, 
As it bent our taper spars; 
While the broad, bright moon sailed o'er us 
Through a sea of shining stars. 

"We stood on the deck and watched her 
As she felt the favoring gale — 
When the watch on the lookout forward 
Shouted, 'A sail I a saill' 
And straight on our larboard quarter, 
With a crowd of canvas set. 
We sighted a stately vessel 
Where the sky and water met. 

" Then down on the balmy breezes, 
And over the long sea-swells, 
Came floating in solemn echoes 
The sound of her clear ship's bells; 
So steered she, and so sailed she. 
Straight in our silver wake, 
With the white foam 'neath her forefoot. 
And each sail like a snowy flake." 

III. — Allegory. 

"The Northern Giant came down upon that fair land. He 
stripped the trees of their ornaments. He robbed every flower 
of its beauty. He despoiled the fields of their carpet of green. 
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He locked the brooks in crystal prisons. But he laid a mantle of 
ermine over the earth and hang radiant jewels on every twig." 

{a) What is meant by the "Northern Giant"? (b) 
What is meant by the predicates of each of the senten- 
ces? {c) How do both subject and predicates compare 
with metaphor? 

The "double metaphor" is called allegory. It in- 
cludes fables and parables. 

IV. 

In the following quotations from Robert Browning, 
select the compound words that are condensed from 
phrase or clause metaphors and expand them into 
phrases, and where you can into clauses. Notice 
whether any of them expand into allegory. In every 
case explain the types. 

1. The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

2. And roar rock- thwarted under bellowing caves. 

3. * * the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled. 

4. The walls are ivy-clasped. 

5. Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark. 

6. Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 
Stood sunset- flushed. 

7. * ♦ sun -steeped at noon. 

8. Nightly dew-fed. 

9. Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-foun- 

tains. 
I a I stole cat-footed through the town. 

11. * horn-handed breakers of the glebe. 

12. And where the children's life-path leads them, 

Plain, I see. 
15. Pearl-white, you poets liken Palma's neck. 

14. Fate shears the life-cord. 

1 5. Thy fitful sunshine-minutes. 

16. I saw her pale, snow- pure cheek. 

17. The hillside 's dew-pearled. 
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18. There are fire-flames noonday kindles. 

19. At first winter- warning. 

2a some western cloud 

All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 
By many benedictions. 

21. The hair-plait*s chesnut-gold. 

22. lay it for show on the fairy-capped 
Elf needled moss. 

23. He leans out in a living glory-bath 

Of air and light, where seems to float and move 

The wooded, watered country, hill and dale 

And steel-bright thread of stream, a-smoke with mist, 

A-sparkle with May morning, diamond drift — 

O' the sun-touched dew. 

24. That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers. 

V. 

In the following condense the phrase or clause meta- 
phors into compound words. Explain the types. 

1. West wind, thou breath of autumn. 

2. Her cheek was cold as snow. 

3. the dead leaves 

Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

4. He pressed the blossom of his lips to mine. 

5. Her neck was rosed with indignation. 

6. Tongues of bank go shelving into the waters. 

7. Once a fair city, courted then by kings. 
Mistress of nations thronged by palaces, 
Raising her head o'er destiny, her face 
Glowing with pleasure and with palms refreshed. 
Now pointed at by Wisdom, now by Wealth, 
Bereft of beauty, bare of ornaments; 

Stood in the wilderness of woe, Masar. 

VI. 

{d) What scenes or actions are suggested to you by 

the following words? Describe accurately. 

Snowed, paced, roared, hatched, astray (the adverb), 
shrieked, pawed, barren, snatched, dissolved, struck, 
charred. 
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{b) In the following quotations from Tennyson, ex- 
pand into phrases or clauses the single words that con- 
tain the condensed metaphors. Explain the types. In 
what cases do they expand into allegory? 

1. He started on his feet. 

Tore the king's letter, snowed it down. 

2. I paced the terrace. 

3. " No," roared the rough king 

4. Fancies hatched in silken-folded idleness. 

5. She answered sharply that I talked astray. 

6. ♦ * to them the doors gave way — 
Groaning, and in the vestal entry shrieked 
The virgin marble under iron heels. 

7. Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-head cane, 
And pawed his beard and muttered, " catalepsy.*' 

8. Barren verbiage. 

Qi But Edith's eager fancy hurried with him 
Snatched thro' the perilous passes of his life. 

la * ♦ thereat the crowd 
Muttering dissolved. 

11. She struck such warbling fury through the chords. 

12. A charred and wrinkled piece of womanhood 

VII. 

SUNRISE, 

As we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became more 
perceptible; the intense blue of the sky began to soften; the 
smaller stars * * went first to rest; the sister beams of the 
Pleiades soon melted together; but the bright constellations of 
the west and north remained unchanged. Steadily the wondrous 
transfiguration went on. Hands of angels, hidden from mortal 
eyes, shifted the scenery of the heavens; the glories of night dis- 
solved into the glories of the dawn. 

STUDIES. 

{a) What do you think of when you see the word 
timidt (b) Explain the type involved in its use above. 
{c) Explain in the same way, " soften," " went to rest," 



A 
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"melted together," "dissolved." {d) What allegory 
in the paragraph? (^) What personification? 

The blue sky now turned more softly gray; the great watch- 
stars shut up their holy eyes; the east began to kindle. Faint 
streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky; the whole celestial 
concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the morning light, 
which came pouring down from above in one great ocean of 
radiance; till at length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of 
purple fire blazed out from above the horizon, and turned the 
dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf into rubies and diamonds. In 
a few seconds, the everlasting gates of the morning were thrown 
wide open, and the lord of day, arrayed in glories too severe for 
the gaze of man, began his state. — Edward Everett. 

STUDIES. 

(a) Select and explain the figures, {b) Also classify 
as metaphor, personification, allegory, {c) Select all 
the emotional words in the extract and classify them 
according to Chapter XVI., IV. 

VIII, 

A STUDY OF " SPRING." 
[From a painting by Knaus.] 

1. {a) What is the time? {b) What is the place? 
(c) What is the mood of the picture? {d) What are 
the things that make this mood? 

2. {a) What art in putting a little child in the pic- 
ture? (b) If that were left out would the picture be 
less interesting? Why? {c) What art in putting in a 
gate with pathway in the background? 

3. {fl) Contrast the mood in this picture with that 
in the picture in Chapter XVI. {V) What causes the 
difEerence in mood? 

4. Describe this picture so as to bring out the mood 
of the scene. 

5. Bring in other pictures having the same mood. 
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6. Now imagine how the landscape would appear 
in mid-winter with deep snow on the ground. De- 
scribe it so as to bring out the mood. In imagining the 
picture observe the following concerning the "altera- 
tion in images produced by feeling." 

Every imaginative mind is so constituted that certain qualities 
in men or things attract its attention, as being either pleasant or 
repugnant. These qualities then assume an excessive importance, 
disproportionate for other minds, but seeming right for the indi- 
vidual imagination. If the imaginative person is a writer or 
painter, his work will be full of his feeling about those qualities; 
and it will contain but slight reference, if any, to other qualities 
equally existent in reality, but having no relation to the individual 
mind. This, I believe, is a fair statement of the general law. It 
follows that when images are evoked by feeling they cannot be 
images of complete realities, but only of some qualities pertain- 
ing to realities; and of those qualities only with which the single 
imaginative mind is in attractive or repellant relation. — Hamer- 
ton; Imagination in Landscape Painting, 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FIGURES {concluded). 



I. 

A simile is a figure based upon the likeness that one 
thing bears to another. If the likeness is simply mate- 
rial it may become a simple prosaic statement. As 
the spiritual predominates in the comparison, the fig- 
ure rises in its emotional value. 

I. "The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold." (^) Notice the poet says like a wolf, (d) What 
would be the expression if the line were made into 
metaphor? (c) Explain the type. 

2. As the mountains round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord 
round about his people, (a) What things are compared one with 
the other? (b) What is the likeness in the two thoughts? 

3. The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams, 

A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of white. 
The stately vessel seems. 

Select and explain the similes. Notice that he used 
the verb seems not is. 

In personification an inanimate thing takes such 
hold of the mind that it seems to assume the life and 
individuality of a person. In metaphor, one object or 
action or characteristic or condition seems so much 
like another that the one is called the other, and we 
realize the thing more clearly and forcibly thereby. 
In simile, one object is very like another, but not so 
much alike that one may be named the other 
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1. Throagh the black Tartar tents he passed, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 

Of Oxus, where the summer floods o'erflow 
When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere. 

2. From their black tents, long files of horse, they streamed : 
As when some gray November mom the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 

Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries. 

Or some from Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 

For the warm Persian seaboard — so they streamed. 

3. As, in the country, on a moon of June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 

A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy — 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 

4. Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum*s helm, 
Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume. 
Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 

And Rustum bowed his head; but then the gloom 

Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air. 

And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse, 

Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry; — 

No horse's cry was that, most like the roar 

Of some pained desert lion, who all day 

Hath trailed the hunter's javelin in his side. 

And comes at night to die upon the sand. 

5. Yet he listened, plunged in thought; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon; tears gathered in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 
And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn. 

The shepherd from his mountain lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun. 
Through many rolling clouds — so Rustum saw 
His youth. 
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6. " But let us speak no more of this! I find 
My father; let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say: ' My son!' 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life. 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away — 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind.*' 

7. Is the following a simile? Give reasons. 

His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap: 

More softly than the dew is shed. 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

II. 

Some additional figures are given below. 

I. — METONYMY. 

What is the meaning of the italicized words in the 
following sentences? 

(a) His wit kept the iabie in a roar. 

(b) He arose and addressed the chair* 

(c) We plant upon the sunny lea 

A shadow for the noon-tide hour. 

(d) Grayhair should be respected. 

(e) Who fears the grave now? 

(/) We read Shakespeare with delight. 

(g) The ir^///^ boils. 

(h) The pen is mightier than the sword. 

(0 Beware of the cup. 

This figure is called metonymy. Why is it used? 
Compare it with simile, metaphor, and personification. 

2. — SYNECDOCHE. 

What is meant by the italicized words? 
(a) One hundred sail are in the bay. 
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(b) She was a child of ten summers, 

(r) How many hands does he employ in the millt 

This figure is called synecdoche. Why is it used? 
Compare with the other figures. In what respect does 
it differ from metonymy? 

3. — HYPERBOLE. 

Hyperbole is exaggeration. Notice how it obtains 
its effect. Example: "They were swifter than eagles; 
they were stronger than lions." 

4. — IRONY. 

In irony the literal expression is the very opposite 
of the meaning conveyed. Elijah mockingly said to 
the priests of Baal, '* Cry aloud for h e is a god, etc." 

5.— APOSTROPHE. 

"Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of 
the subject into an invocation or address." Exam- 
ples: 

{a) O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 

thy victory ? 
{b) Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll, 

Ten thousand fleets sail over thee in vain. 
How does it differ from personification ? 



CHAPTER XX. 



SCAPE AND waterfall/' 



A SENTENCE AND VOCABULARY STUDY. — A STUDY OF " LAND- 



I. 

It IS interesting to compare the styles of contempo- 
rary writers as well as those of writers separated by 
many years. Each man should have his own style, just 
as he has his own experience and his own habits in life. 
Sometimes, too, it is especially interesting to compare 
those differing much in education and culture. The 
following comparative study of Lowell's and Lincoln's 
styles suggests an interesting question as to how it was 
possible for Lincoln to acquire a style of such remark- 
able quality. 

FROM LOWELL'S "ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 

On the day of his death, this simple western attorney, who, 
according to one party was a vulgar joker, and whom the doctrin- 
aires among his own supporters accused of wanting every ele- 
ment of statesmanship, was the most absolute ruler in Christen- 
dom, and this solely by the hold his good-humored sagacity had 
laid on the hearts and understanding of his countrymen. Nor 
was this all, for it appeared that he had drawn the great majority, 
not only of his fellow citizens, but of mankind also, to his side. 
So strong and so persuasive is honest manliness without a single 
quality of romance or unreal sentiment to help it ! A civilian dur- 
ing times of the most captivating military achievement, awkward, 
with no skill in the lower technicalities of manners, he left behind 
him a fame beyond that of any conqueror, the memory of a grace 
higher than that of outward person, and of a gentlemanliness 
deeper than mere breeding. Never before that startled April 
11 
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morning did such multitudes of men shed tears for the death of 
one they had never seen, as if with him a friendly presence had 
been taken away from their lives, leaving them colder and darker. 
Never was funeral panegyric so eloquent as the silent look of 
sympathy which strangers exchanged when they met on that day. 
Their common manhood had lost a kinsman. 

II. 

FROM LINCOLN'S " GETTYSBURG SPEECH." 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created free and equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to 
add or detract The world.will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us — ^that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain — that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom— and that a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

STUDIES. 

I. Find the average sentence length in each selec- 
tion. 2. The per cent of predicates to the entire 
number of words in each. 3. Find the per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon words used by each. The dictionary 
tells the source of the words. 4. How many Latin 
derivatives in Lowell's? 5. In Lincoln's? 6. How 
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many Greek derivatives in each? 7. Compare the 
two selections in point of figurative and other forms of 
emotional words. 8. Considering the education and 
other advantages of the two men, what strikes you ? 

A STUDY OF "landscape AND WATERFALL." 

1. {a) What mood is suggested by the plunging, 
foaming w?iter? (V) What by the great rocks in the 
bed of the stream along the banks ? (^) What by the 
scanty-limbed pines? (^/) What by the mountains in 
the back-ground? 

2. (cl) Do the stag and the birds affect the mood of 
the picture? How? (^) Imagine them omitted. 
What change of mood in the picture? 

3. Compare the mood here with those in the pic- 
tures found in Chapters XVI. and XIX. 

4. Describe the picture so as to bring out clearly 
the mood. 

5. Bring in other pictures of the same mood. 
Mount and hang in the room. 

6. Imagine what this landscape would be in the 
winter, and describe it. 

7. Study carefully the principles laid down in the 
following: 

When we see — I mean we who are sensitive to these influ- 
ences — when we see the kind of effect that we call an impressive 
or a noble effect, our feeling is distinctly that the wonderful pow- 
ers of nature are expressing themselves to us in an especial man- 
ner by the display of that transient beauty, or splendor, or melan- 
choly solemnity. It seems like a communication from the 
Eternal Source to short-lived mortals, and this impression is en- 
hanced — immeasurably enhanced — ^by the remarkable fact that 
the grander effects last just long enough for our powers of atten- 
tion. They also begin quietly, gradually increase in intensity, 
reach their highest perfection, and then rapidly fide in color, 
whilst the well combined arrangement of form and light becomes 
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disorganized. In this they exactly answer to our capacity of at- 
tention, which is easily fatigued, and requires the most varied de- 
grees of excitement; and so the natural effect is incomparably 
more interesting than the fixed representation of it in painting. — 
Hamerton: Imagination in Landscape Painting. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



PERSUASIVE DISCOURSE. 

Persuasive discourse includes orations, sermons, and 
many subjects of debate. It is a form of discourse in- 
tended to move men to belief and action, and appeals 
to reason and to feeling, especially the latter. The fol- 
lowing is one of the most remarkable discourses of 
this kind that has ever been written. 

I. 

ANTONY'S ORATION. 

[Bnittts, Cassius, Casca, and others have assassinated Caesar. Brutus has jnst 
made a speech explaining why they did it. The fickle Roman populace is with 
Brutus now. Antony begs to bury Caesar and to speak the funeral oration 
over him. Brutus allows him to do so. and even exhorts the people to hear An- 
tony, and to show respect to the dead Caesar.] 

Ant Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
1 he good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 5 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious: 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cassar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest— 
For Brutus is an honourable man; 10 

So are they all, all honourable men — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just tame: 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man« 15 
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STUDIES. 

I. Why does he say what he does in line 2? 2. 
Why lines 3 and 4? 3. Why does he say "noble 
Brutus"? 4. Does he absolutely deny that Caesar 
was ambitious? Why? 5. Does he as good as deny 
it? 6. What four words does he use for this purpose? 
7. Is this form better than a flat denial? Why? 8. 
What is line 8 for? 9. Why does he say line 9? 
10. Why does he say lines 10 and 11? 11. Why line 
13? 12. Why lines 14 and 15? 13. So far, has he 
addressed the reason or the feelings of his audience? 
14. Outline the several appeals to feeing that he has 
made. 15. What things has he left unsaid that were 
better unsaid, just yet, at least? 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill. 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept: 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 20 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 25 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause; 30 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason! — Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 35 
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STUDIES. 

I. Does he address reason in the above? 2. What 
are his arguments? 3. Why does he repeat so many 
times, "honorable man"? 4. Does he speak the real 
truth in line 28? 5. Why does he say so many times, 
"Yet Brutus says he was ambitious"? 6. What is he 
trying to do in lines 30 and 31? 7. If they begin 
mourning for him, what is likely to follow? 8. What 
is the exclamation for? 9. What is the purpose of 
lines 34 and 35? 10. Arrange in outline the appeals 
made: (a) to reason, {b) to the feelings. State the pur- 
pose of each appeal. 

First at, Meth inks, there is much reason in hb sayings. 

Sec, Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar had great wrong. 

Third Cit, Has he, masters? 

I fear, there will a worse come in his place. 4^ 

Fourth Cit, Mark'd ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was net ambitious. 

First Cit, If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

Sec, Cit, Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome, than An- 
tony. 45 

Fourth Cit, Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters! if I were disposed to stir 50 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and yon, 55 

Than I would wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament^- 
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Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 60 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing It as a rich legacy, 65 

Unto their issue. 

Fourth at We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 

All, The will, the will; we will hear Caesar's will. 

Ant Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 70 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
'TIs good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it! 75 

Fourth at. Read the will; we'll hear it. Antony; 
You shall read us the will; Caesar's wilL 

Ant Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 

I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 80 

Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar; I do fear it. 

Fourth at. They were traitors: honourable men! 

All. The wili! the testament! 

Second at They were villains, murderers: the will! read 
the Willi 

STUDIES. 

I. What appeal in lines 47-49? 2. Why does he 
say lines 50-56? 3. Is he trying to stir them up? 
4. Why take this method? 5. Why does he bring 
out the will? 6. Why does he say, •* I do not mean to 
read"? 7. For what purpose are lines 61-66? 8. 
What is the purpose of line 69? 9. What the pur- 
pose of line 70. 10. Of the next three lines? 11. Of 
line 74? Why did he not tell it out plainly? 12. 
What IS he trying to do in line 75? 13. What is the 
purpose of Antony's next paragraph? 
Ant» You will compel me, then, to read the will? 8j 
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Then make a ring about the corpse of Csesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
SEall 1 descend? and will you give me leave? 

Several CiL Come down. 

Sec, at Descend. qo 

Third CiL You shall have leave. \Antony copies down.] 

Fourth Cif. A ring; stand round. 

First at. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 

Sec, at. Room for Antony — most noble Antony. 

Ant, Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 95 

Several at. Stand back! room! bear back! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 100 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger throuo^h; 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this, the well beloved Brutus stabbed; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 105 

Mark how the blood of Csesar followed it; 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel; 
Judge, O ye Gods, how dearly Caesar loved himi no 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquished him: then burst hi3 mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 115 

Even at the base of Pompey*s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 120 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. /35 

^iW/ Ci$, O piteous spectacle! 
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See. CiL O noble Caesar! 

Third CiL O woeful day I 

Fourth Cit, O traitors, villains 1 

First Cit, O most bloody sight! 130 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged: 

AIL Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! Let not a 

traitor live! 
Ant, Stay, countrymen. 

First Cit. Peace there! Hear the noble Antony. 135 

Sec. Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with him. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why does he ask them to " make a ring"? 2. 

Why does he ask leave to descend ? 3. Why does he 

ask them to stand far off? 4. Why does he show the 

wounds in the mantle ? Why not the body ? 5. Why 

does he tell when Caesar first wore that mantle? 6. 

Why say '* envious Casca " ? 7. Why, ** well-beloved 

Brutus " ? 8. Why use " rent " and " cursed steel " ? 

9. What is he trying to do in lines lio-iil? 10. 

What in lines 112-117? ii. What does he dare do in 

the next three lines? 12. Why does he wait till now 

to show the body? 13. Is there anything more to his 

purpose that remains to be done? 14. Why does he 

stop them now? 15. Why not let them go? 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable: 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 140 

That made them do it: they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 145 

That love my friends; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
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To stir men's blood: 1 only speak right on; 150 

I tell you that, which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me; but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 155 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

AIL We'll mutiny. 

First Cit, We'll bum the house of Brutus. 

Third CiL Away then! come, seek the conspirators. 160 

Ant Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak. 

AIL Peace, hoi Hear Antony. Most noble Antony! 

AnL Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Csesar thus deserved your loves? 
Alas, you know not: I must tell you, then: 165 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

AIL Most true. The will! Let's stay and hear the will. 

Ant Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 170 

Sec. Cit Most noble Caesarl We'll revenge his death. 

Third Cit O royal Caesarl 

Ant Hear me with patience. 

ALL, Peace, ho! 

Ant Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 175 

His private arbours, and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 180 

First Cit, Never, never. Come, away, away! 
We'll bum his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit, Go fetch fire. 185 

Third Cit, Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit, Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

\Exeunt citizens with the dody.] 

Ant, Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 
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, STUDIES. 

I 

I. What does he mean by lines 137-139? 2. What 
is his purpose in saying, "What private griefs"? 3. 
In line 142, is he urging them to listen to explanations 
from Brutus? Why then does he say those words? 
4. What does he accomplish by lines 143-15 1? 5. 
What by lines 152-153? 6. By lines 153-157? Why 
does he again hold them? 7. What does he accom- 
plish by reading the will? 8. Why did he not do this 
earlier? 9. In how many cases in his oration has he 
addressed the reason of his audience? 10. How 
many times has he appealed to their feelings? 11. 
What was his sole purpose in appealing to their feel- 
ingp? 12. Where does he first dare say anything out- 
right against Brutus or the conspirators? 13. How 
many times in all does he say anything outright 
against them? 14. How many times in all does he 
say a great deal against them by implication? 15. 
Which did he first address, their reason or their feel- 
ings? Why? 

II. 

GENERAL RULES FOR PERSUASIVE DISCOURSE. 

1. Put yourself on good terms with your audience. 

2. State the question for discussion clearly. It is 
necessary sometimes to define it. 

3. Be fair to your opponents. 

4. Put your arguments separately and clearly. 

5. Do not use weak arguments that may be refuted 
easily, A single point refuted weakens the efiEect of 
your whole speech. A good argument is better stand- 
ing alone than assisted by refutable points. 

6. Arrange your arguments in form of climax if 
you can. Or you may begin with a strong one, put 
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the less forcible ones in the middle, and end with a 
strong one. 

7. Let arguments speak for themselves Do not 
try to help them by assertions. 

8. Usually it is well to give a summary of your ar- 
guments at the close of your speech. 

9. In appeals to feeling, description and incident 
are the most effective means. Do not appear to make 
an effort to move people. This disgusts an audience. 

10. Control your own feelings. Do not laugh at 
your own jokes, or weep over your own pathetic 
stories. 

11. Determine clearly before you begin whether 
you are to use arguments alone, appeals to feeling 
alone, or both. If both, determine the part of each 
and the order of them. 

12. Now apply these rules to the above speech of 
Antony, and see which he observes and which he does 
not, and why. 

13. In the same way apply them to Patrick Henry's 
speech in Chapter III. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



EXPOSITION. 

This subject includes text-books and theses present- 
ing doctrines, principles, and precepts for instruction. 
It does not include appeals to feeling as does Persua- 
sive Discourse. Under this head fall many subjects of 
debate. 

All matter not strictly pertaining to the subject 
should be excluded. This applies as well to words, 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, as it does to the 
points selected. The arrangement of points should 
be scrupulously logical. 

The following selection is a good illustration of both 
matter and method of exposition. Some of the sen- 
tences might be made clearer by being divided into 
several shorter sentences. 

THE TWO FORCES THAT FRAMED THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

In every body-politic, in the effort to reconcile the claims of 
legal order and personal freedom from restraint, there are those 
who, on the one hand, are willing to sacrifice personal liberty to 
the cause of law and order, only as far as this sacrifice is abso- 
lutely necessary to the public safety; while, on the other hand, 
there are those who place so high a value upon law and order, 
that they are willino^ and are clamorous for the sacrifice of 
personal liberty, whenever that sacrifi6e promotes the public 

welfare. 

******** 

The first class are therefore always afraid of the tyranny of 
officials; while the second class dread the power of the demos. 
The first class are anxious to impose restraints upon the power of 
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the ofEcials; while the second class are anxious to diminish as far 
as possible the influence of the people on legislation. The first 
class are thoroughly democratic in spirit; the second class, thor- 
oughly aristocratic 

It is needless to state that both of these classes were present 
in full force during the first years of our national existence. In 
the sense in which the terms have been explained, George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John Randolph, 
and others, who took the same view of politics, were Aristocrats; 
while Samuel Adams, George Clinton, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, etc., were Democrats. The Aristocrats, dreading the 
absolutism of a democratic majority, sought to establish a gov- 
ernment which, although representative and popular in character, 
could be conducted and controlled by the better elements of 
society, and whose actual administration would be as free as 
possible from the influence of the masses. Hence, in the consti- 
tutional convention, they proposed the establishment of a strong 
national government, with such checks and safeguards thrown 
around the power of amendment, as to give permanency to the 
form and character of the government, and to prevent radical 
changes in response to every popular clamor. The Democrats 
were, on the other hand, in constant fear of the establishment in 
this country of another George III., under the guise of a popular 
executive. They fought for their liberties step by step, the result 
of the contest being that the Federal Constitution became a 
collection of compromises. But, in order that the opposing 
element may not easily or inadvertently secure any increase of 
power for the Federal Government, the Democrats were likewise 
anxious to impose restraints upon the power of amendment. 
Both parties then concurred in the same conclusion, proceeding 
from opposite standpoints, and resting the conclusions upon 
different reasons. 

But in their desire to impose restraints upon the exercise of of- 
ficial and popular power, respectively, they did not stop with 
making it difficult to amend the Constitution. Legislation was 
also made difficult by dividing the legislative power between 
three different independent bodies or departments of the govern, 
ment, the President, the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives, and requiring the concurrence of all, in order to make new 
laws, or to change old ones^-except that the two houses of Con- 
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gress were permitted, by a two-thirds vote in each house, to pass 
a law over the veto of the President. 

The farther provision is made, in the procurement of the same 
ends, that the President, the members of the Senate, and of the 
House of Representatives, shall not be elected at the same time. 
Taken as a whole, it was the most ingenious device for the pre- 
vention of legislation that the world has ever known; and after 
the adoption of the Constitution, both parties, from their respec- 
tive standpoints, extolled these features of the Constitution, per- 
haps beyond their true value, losing sight of the greit loss which 
ensues from unwise legislation, from the supreme difficulty to se- 
cure its repeal or modification. — Tiedeman: The Unwritten Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

ANALYSIS. 

If the selection be analyzed, the following main 
divisions are found. 

I. The introduction. This comprehends the first 
paragraph. 

II. The exposition proper,which includes the second 
and third paragraphs and the first sentence of the 
fourth. 

III. The conclusion, which comprises the last sen- 
tence of the fourth paragraph. 

Analyzing each of these divisions, we find the same 
methodical arrangement and the same clear statement 
of principles and facts. The first sentence of the in- 
troduction {a) asserts the universality of these two 
opposing ideas in politics, and also {b) defines their 
character. What advantage is {a) to the argument? 
What advantage is {b) to it? The second sentence 
defines these two classes more particularly, and also 
suggests what general method of procedure the two 
forces follow. The third sentence enters more fully 
into particulars, and hence approaches more nearly to 
the real point of the subject under discussion. The 
last sentence of the paragraph gives a classification of 
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the two forces, or assigns a name by which each may be 
known for convenience of reference as well as defi- 
nition. 

In the body of the argument he shows who composed 
the advocates of the two opposing ideas in our coun- 
try at the time of adopting the constitution. Again, 
he particularizes by stating just what each party feared 
and what each party aimed to do in a general way. 
Then coming to the very particular arguments, he 
shows that both parties labored {a) to make it difficult 
to mend the constitution, {b) to still further impede 
legislation by requiring the concurrence of three dif- 
ferent bodies, {c) and to provide that the members of 
these three bodies should be elected at different times. 

The conclusion extols the ingenuity of the device, 
but rather condemns the policy of it. 

STUDIES. 

I. Make a brace outline of the selection. 2. Has 
he stated the points clearly? 3. Has he arranged 
the thoughts methodically or logically in every part 
of the selection? 4. Has he used any unnecessary 
sentences or words? 5. Does he appeal to reason 
or to feeling? 6. Why not to both? 7. Bring to 
class other selections which you have found, or may 
find, to be clear and logical argumentative discourse. 
8. Notice how much depends upon {a) selecting the 
arguments that have strong bearing and excluding all 
others; (b) stating these in clear, straightforward lan- 
guage without any unnecessary words. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A STUDY OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 



Bom 1807 ; died i8q2. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT HIM. 

1. By birth and choice a Quaker. 

2. Had no college education. 

3. First poet he read and loved was Burns. 

4. First volume of poems published in 1 831. 

5. Mobbed for his anti-slavery opinions in Concord, 
N. H., 1835. 

6. Massachusetts' state representative, 1835-36. 

7. Secretary of American Anti-slavery Society, 1836. 

8. Connected with editorial interest in anti-slavery 
newspapers at various times. 

9. Retired from all public life in 1840. 

10. Never travelled out of his own country. 

11. Was never married. 

12. Was devoted in his care of his mother and in- 
valid sister. 

I. 

FROM "VOICES OF FREEDOM."* 

Our fellow countrymen in chains! 
Slaves— in a land of light and lawl 
Slaves— crouching on the very plains 
Where rolled the storm of Freedom's war! 
A groan from £utaw*s haunted wood — 
A wail where Camden's martyrs fell — 



* Extracts from Whittler used bj penni88ion of Houghton. Mifflin ft Ca 
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By every shrine of patriot blood, 
From Moultrie's wall and Jaspar*s well I 

By storied hill and hallowed grot, 
By mossy wood and marshy glen, 
When rang of old the rifle-shot, 
And hurrying shout of Marion's menl 
The groan of breaking hearts is there — 
The falling lash— the fetter's clank! 
Slaves — SLAVES are breathing in that air, 
Which old De Kalb and Sumpter drank 1 

What, \io\—our countrymen in chains! 

The whip on woman's shrinking flesh! 

Our soil yet reddening with the stains 

Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh! 

What! mothers from their children riven I 

What! God's own image bought and soldi 

Americans to market driven. 

And bartered as the brute for gold! 
* * « * * * 

STUDIES. 

I. Study the emphasis of feeling. 2. What emo- 
tional phrases? 3. Select and explain the types. 4. 
Study the " efiEects." 5. State all the means he uses 
to stir the feelings. 6. Why does he use the excla- 
mation? 7. What characteristics does he display as 
a man? 8. What characteristics as a poet? 

II. 

FROM THB "dedication" TO "SONGS OF LABOR." 

So haply these/ my simple lays 

Of homely toil may serve to show 

The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 

That skirt and gladden duty's ways. 

The unsung beauty hid life's common things below. 

Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 
A manlio: spirit pf content, 
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And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand makes strong 
the working brain. 

The doom which to the guilty pair 

Without the walls of Eden came, 

Transforming sinless ease to care 

And rugged toil, no more shall bear 

The burden of old crime, or mark of primal shame. 

A blessing now, — ^a curse no more; 

Since He, whose name we breathe with awe, 

The coarse mechanic vesture wore, — 

A poor man toiling with the poor, 

In labor as in prayer, fulfilling the same law. 

STUDIES. 

I. What type is found in his "orchard bloom and 
tasselled maize"? 2. What characteristics here as 
poet? 3. What as a man ? 

III. 

THE PROBLEM. 
I. 

Not without envy Wealth at times must look 

On their brown strength who wield the reaping-hook 

And scythe, or at the forge-fire shape the plough 
Or the steel harness of the steeds of steam; 

All who, by skill and patience, anyhow 
Make service noble, and the earth redeem 
From savageness. By kingly accolade 
Than theirs was never worthier knighthood made. 
Well for them, if, while demagogues their vain 
And evil councils proffer, they maintain 

Their honest manhood unseduced, and wage 
No war with Labor's right to Labor's gain 
Of sweet home-comfort, rest of hand and brain^ 

And softer pillow for the head of Age. 

IL 

And >rc\\ for Gain if it ungrudging yields 
Labor its just demand; and well for Ease 
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If in the uses of its own, it sees 
No wrong to him who tills its pleasant fields 

And spreads the table of its luxuries 
The interests of the rich man and the poor 
Are one and same, inseparable evermore; 
And, when scant wage or labor fail to give 
Food, shelter, raiment, wherewithal to live. 
Need has its rights, necessity its claim. 
Yea, even self-wrought misery and shame 
Test well the charity suflEering long and kind 
The home-pressed question of the age can find 
No answer in the catch -words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none 
Save in the Golden Rule of Christ alone. 

STUDIES. 

I. Study the above as you have the other selections. 
2. To what two classes does he appeal? 3. Outline 
the thoughts he addresses to each. 

IV. 

FROM "prelude" TO "AMONG THE HILLS." 

Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goli en-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
- Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind. 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 
Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 
On the load's top. Against the neighboring hill. 
Huddled along the stone wall's shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snowdrift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope, 
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And white sweet clover, and shy mig^ionette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 

STUDIES. 

I. Study as you did the preceding selections. 2. 
What is the mood of this selection? 3. Look for the 
types. Note, for example, *' stabs the noon-silence. 

V. 

PROM "SNOW BOUND.** 

The sun that hrief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set 

A chili no coat, however stout. 

Of homespun stuff, could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That checked, mid- vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Baked down the herd's-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from bis early perch 
Upon the scaffold's pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
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And down his querulous challenge sent. 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came? 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of nature's geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament 

No cloud above, no earth below — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

A garden-wall or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush pile showed, 

A fenceless drift that once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat, and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its <^Iant splendor, setmed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

STUDIES. 

I. Study as you have done in case of preceding 
work. 2. What is an idyl ? 3. What then is ** Snpw 

Poun4'7 
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VI. 

In "Snow Bound" he thus refers to his sister: 

The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain; 

And now when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet sprinkled sod 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 

The hill-side flowers she loved to seek. 

Yet following me where'er I went 

With dark eyes full of love's content. 

The birds are glad: the brier-rose fills 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 

Stretch to June's unclouded sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh» 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms and bird that sings. 
* * * « * * 

And while in life's late afternoon. 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at hand the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Speaking of the friends who are dead, he says; 

Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees 1 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play, 
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STUDIES. 

1. Study as in preceding selections. 

2. What is the mood in the first two lines: "The 
chill weight of the winter snow," etc? 

3. What mood in nature does he give immediately 
after* 

4. Why does he bring in such a mood at such a 
time? 5. What mood is there really in the selection, 
even where he is telling of nature's joyous spring ap- 
pearances? 

VII. 

FROM " MY PLAYMATE." 

O playmate in the golden time ! 

Our mossy seat is green, 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 

1 he old trees o*er it lean. 

The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 

A sweeter memory blow; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 

The song of long ago. 

And still the pines of Ramoth wood 

Are moaning like the sea, — 
The moaning of the sea of change 

Between myself and thee! 

STUDIES. 

I. Make a literary analysis of the above and show 

every particular that makes you like the lines. Note 

the mood in each stanza. 2. Is this an idyllic or a 

lyric poem? 

VIII. 

A SUMMARY. 

I. Make an outline of Whittier's characteristics as 
a poet. Study other selections of his if you wish. 
Under each characteristic quote from his poems to 
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illustrate or to prove your statement. Compare him 
with other poets as to language, style, and sentiments 
that are his favorites. 2. Studying the facts given 
you at the beginning of the chapter, the themes given 
in the extracts, and the sentiments expressed in those 
extracts, make an outline of Whittier's characteristics 
as a man. You may read biographies of him if you 
wish. Quote to illustrate or to prove each statement. 
3. Write an essay on Whittier involving the two out- 
lines given above. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A STUDY OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, THE POET. 



Born j8jg; died i8gi. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT HIM. 

1. Distinguished ancestry. 

2. Took his first degree at Harvard College in 1838. 

3. Degree in Harvard Law School in 1840. 

4. Published his first volume of poems in 1841. 

5. Lecturer before the Lowell Institute, 1854. 

6. Elected to chair of modem languages at Har- 
vard College in 1855. 

7. Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1861. 

8. Associate-Editor of the North American Review^ 
1863-1872. 

9. Minister to Spain, 1 877-1 880. 

10. Minister to England, 1880-1885. 

11. Was twice married, 1844 and 1857. 

12. A well known critic and essayist. 

Lowell made his reputation in satirical literature. 
Satire holds up to ridicule, or rebukes with severity, 
the" weaknesses, follies, or wickedness of men. It is 
not directed against men themselves. As soon as it 
sinks to the level of personal and offensive attack it 
becomes lampoon. The object of satire is to reform 
abuses. It employs humor, wit, drollery, and sarcasm. 
Make anything appear ridiculous, and most people 
will shun it. The Biglow Papers are satires written 
against the Mexican war, and for the civil war. In 
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thjm, such characters as Hosea Bigiaw, Rev, Homer 

Wilbur, John P, Robinson, Birdofredom Sawin, and others 

are made the mouth pieces or objects of Lowell's 

pungent wit. 

I. 

WHAT MR. ROBINSON THINKS.* 

Guvener B. is a sensible man; 
He Stays to his home an' looks arter his folks; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An' into nobody's tater-patch pokes; 

But John P. . 

Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

My I aint it terrible? Wut shall we du? 
We can't never choose him o' course — thet's flat; 
Guess we shall hev to come round, (don't you?) 
An' go in fer thunder an' guns, an' all that; 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

Gineral C is a dreffle smart man: 
He's ben on all sides thet give places or pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan. — 
He's ben true to one party, — an' thet is himself;— 

So John P. 

Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C 

* ♦ * « * * « 

Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th' Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An' marched round in front of a drum an' a fife, 
To git som3 on 'em office an' some on 'em votes; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 
Sez they didn't know everythin' down in Judee. 

Wal, it's a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 

The rights an' the wrongs o' these matters, I vow, — 



* Extracts from Lowell, printed by permission of Housrhton, Mifflin & Co. 
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God sends country lawyers, au' other wise fellers, 
To start the world's team wen it gits in a slough, 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 
Says the world'll go right, ef he hollers out Gee! 

From The Bigiow Papers, 

STUDIES. 

1st Stanza. I. What effects in the spelling? 2. 
What effect in the second line? 3. What type is im- 
plied in line three? 4. What in line four? 5. How 
does the ending of line five strike you? 6. What 
effects are given in the last three lines? 

2nd Stanza, i. What effects in the first line? 2. 
In the second? 3. In the third? 4. In the fourth? 
5. In the last three? 6. How do you feel toward 
such people as these? Why? 

3d Stanza, i. What effects in line two? 2. After 
reading the second line, how do you interpret ^^ smart'* 
in the first line? 3. How does that way of defining 
Gineral C. strike you? 4. Do you like consistent 
people? 5. How do you feel toward Gineral C. when 
you read the fourth line? 6. What do you call that 
surprising way of putting things ? 7. What effects in 
last three lines ? 

4th Stanza, i. What effects concerning Parson 
Wilbur in the first four lines ? 2. What concerning 
the party tactics of that time? 3. How does the sug- 
gestion of the Apostles doing such a thing affect you ? 
4. Explain the type in the word " rigged." 5. What 
effect in last three lines ? 

5th Stanza, i. Do you altogether agree with the 
speaker in his first two lines? 2. What does the 
author do in those two lines? 3. Does the author 
i;pean what the spokesman says in the third and fourth 
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lines ? 4. How do you feel about it ? 5. How does 
the author manage to say in one directbn and make 
you feci in the opposite direction? 6. What effects 
in the last three lines ? 7. Why have the last three 
lines of every stanza been devoted to John P. Robin- 
son? 8. Does the author make, you dislike the politi- 
cal methods referred to? 9. Does he appeal to 
reason or to feeling? 10. To what feelings does he 
appeal? 11. Select the most stinging things he says. 
12. Do you find anything like this characteristic in 
Whittier? 

n. 

STANZAS ON FREEDOM. 

Men 1 whose boast it is that ye 

Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother's pain. 

Are ye not base slaves indeed. 

Slaves unworthy to be freed? 
« « * * * 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
Ip the right with two or tbr^e, 
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STUDIES. 

I. Compare with the selection from "Voices of 
Freedom " in the preceding chapter. 2. To what does 
Lowell appeal more effectively here, to reason or to 
feeling? 

FROM " THE VISION OP SIR LAUNFAL." 

*Ti8 heaven alone that is given away, 
*T\s only God may be had for the asking, 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the newest comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune^ 
And over it softly her warm ear lays-: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it that reaches and tower% 
And. groping blindly above for light. 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace. 

—From Prelude to Part First 

# * « ♦ « * « 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak. 

From the snow Ave thousand summers old; 

On open world and hill-top bleak, 

It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleaved boughs and pastures bare. 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him winter-proof; 
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All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt. 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 

That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one: 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this winter-palace of ice; 

*Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 

In his depths serene through the summer day, 

Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 

From Prelude to Part Second, 

STUDIES. 

I. Compare the descriptions of nature with similar 
ones in Whittier. 2. What difference bet#iQen the two 
poets? 3. Study the selections as to words^ phrases, 
effects, types, thought, and style. 

IV. 

THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 
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Every pine nnd fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

I stood and watched by the window 

The noiseless work of th i sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 

Where a little headstone stood— 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, '* Father, who makes it snow?" 

And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
1 hat arched o*er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

" The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall!'* 

STUDIES. 

I. Find a selection of similar mood or feeling in 
Whittier. 2. What difference do you see in the two 
poets? 3. Study as you have studied the preceding 
beioctions. 4. What is the lesson the poem is meant 

♦o teach? 

V. 

A SUMMARY. 

1. Make an outline of Lowell's characteristics as a 
poet. Quote to prove every point. 

2. Studying the facts given you concerning Lowell 

13 
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and the extracts from his writings, make an outline of 
his characteristics as a man. 

3. Write an essay on Lowell involving the two out- 
lines. 

4. Write a comparison of Whittier and Lowell, 
showing in what they seem alike, and in what, differ- 
ent. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A STUDY OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 



Bom i8og; died i8g4. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT HIM. 

1. Educated at Phillips-Andover Academy and Har- 
vard College. Took his first degree in 1829. 

2. Began law as a profession. 

3. Began study of medicine and took his degree in 
1836. 

4. Published first volume of poems in 1836. 

5. Held chair of anatomy and physiology in Dart- 
mouth College from 1838 to 1848. 

6. Held chair of anatomy and physiology in Har- 
vard College from 1848 to 1882. 

7. Published "The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table "in 1858. 

8. Second visit to Europe in 1886. 

9. On this visit was given the degree of D.C.L. by 
Oxford University, and that of LL.D. by University 
of Edinburgh. 

Doctor Holmes has performed great service in the 
field of American literature. In his " Breakfast Ta- 
ble" series he dropped into a delightful conversational 
style. Others have followed his example, and the ten- 
dency now is to write more nearly as we should speak. 
The " Breakfast Table " series represents the conversa- 
tions and incidents that occur at the boarding-house 
table, together with further incidents concerning some 
of the characters. There is a remarkable unity of plan 
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considering; the diversity of episodes. Such characters 
as "The Autocrat/' "The Professor/' "The Poet/' "The 
Little Gentleman/' "John/' "The Divinity Student/' 
"The Schoolmistress/' and "Iris/* are worthy crea- 
tions, and some of them will live for many generations. 
His writings have a healthy tone. There is a hearti- 
ness about them that proclaims the sturdy character of 
the man. If he make the reader weep, he does not 
leave him pessimistic. If he make him smile at 
weakness, his humor leaves him charitable. If he 
make one laugh at folly, he does not become self- 
laudatory, nor does the reader even say, "That applies 
to my neighbor." Holmes' soul was full of the snilk 
of human kindness, and his wit is never cruel. He 
finds types everywhere, and he addresses us in the vivid 
language of types. The following selections have been 
made to show something of his characteristics as a 
prose writer and as a man. 

I. 

It is not easy, at the best, for two persons talking together to 
make the most of each other's thoughts, there are so many of them. 

[The company looked as if they wanted an explanation.] 

When John and Thomas, for instance, are talking together, it is 
natural enough that among the six there should be more or less 
confusion and misapprehension. 

[Our landlady turned pale; — no doubt she thought there was a 
screw loose in my intellect, — and that involved the probable loss 
of a boarder. A severe-looking person, who wears a Spanish 
cloak and a sad cheek, fluted by the passions of the melodrama, 
whom I understand to be the professional ruffian of the neighbor- 
ing theatre, alluded, with a certain lifting^ of the brow, drawing 
down of the corners of the mouth, and somewhat rasping voce di 
petto, to Falstaff's nine men in buckram. Everybody looked up; 
I believe the old gentleman opposite was afraid I should seize the 
carving-knife; at any rate, he slid it to one side, as it were, care« 
lessly.] 



Three Johns 
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I think, I said, I can make it plain to Benjamin Franklin here, 
that there are at least six personalities distinctly to be reco;^nized 
as taking part in that dialogue between John and Thomas. 

1. The real John; known only to his Maker 

2. John's ideal John; never th.e real one, and of- 
ten very unlike him. 

3. Thomas's ideal John; never the real John, nor 
John's John, but often very unlike either. 

f I, The real Thomas. 
Three Thomases < 2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 

(^ 3. John's ideal Thomas. 

Only one of the three Johns is taxed; only one can be weighed 
on a platform- balance; but the other two are just as importao' in 
the conversation. Let us suppose the real John to be old, dull, 
and ill-looking. But as the Higher Powers have not conferred on 
men the gift of seeing themselves in the true light, John very pos- 
sibly conceives himself to be youthful, witty, and fascinating, 
and talks from the point of view of this ideal. Thomas, again, be- 
lieves him to be an artful rogue, we will say; therefore he ts, so 
far as Thomas's attitude in the conversation is concerned, an 
artful rogue, though really simple and stupid. The same condi- 
tions apply to the three Thomases. It follows, that, until a man 
can be found who knows himself as his Maker knows him, or who 
sees himself as others see him, there must be at least six persons 
engaged in every dialogue between two. Of these, the least im- 
portant, philosophically speaking, is the one that we have called 
the real person. No wonder two disputants often get angry, when 
there are six of them talking and listening all at the same time. 

[A very unphilosophical application of the above remarks was 
made by a young fellow answering to the name of John, who sits 
near me at the table. A certain basket of peaches, a rare 
vegetable, little known to boarding-houses, was on its way to me 
via this unlettered Johannes. He appropriated the three that 
remained in the basket, remarking that there was just one apiece 
for him. I convinced him that his practical inference was hasty 
and illogical, but in the meantime he had eaten the peaches.] — 
T^ Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabled 

STUDIES. 

I. What is his average sentence length? 2. What 
are the humorous or witty expressions and situations? 

* Extracts from Holmes, printed by permission of Hooffhton, Mifflin & Co. 
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3. What is the difference between wit and humor? 4. 
Select all the effects and explain them. 5. What is 
the serious thought that Holmes meant to impress upon 
you by this illustration? 6. Do you think the world 
would be better if all were impressed with this lesson? 
How? 

n. 

When we are as yet small children, long before the time when 
those two grown ladies offer us the choice of Hercules, there 
comes up to us a youthful angel, holding in his right hand cubes 
like dice, and in his left spheres like marbles. The cubes are of 
stainless ivory, and on each is written in letters of gold — Truth. 
The spheres are veined and streaked and spotted beneath, with a 
dark crimson flush above, where the light falls on them, and in 
a certain aspect you can make out upon every one of them the 
three letters, L, I, £. The child to whom they are offered very 
probably clutches at both. The spheres are the most convenient 
thing in the world; they roll with the least possible impulse just 
where the child would have them. The cubes will not roll at all; 
they have a great talent for standing still, and always keep right 
side up. But very soon the young philosopher finds that things 
which roll so easily are very apt to roll into the wrong corner, 
and to get out of his way when he most wants them, while he al- 
ways knows where to find the others, which stay where they are 
left. Thus he learns — ^thus we learn — to drop the streaked and 
speckled globes of falsehood and to hold fast the white angular 
blocks of truth. But then comes Timidity, and after her Good- 
nature, and last of all Polite-behavior, all insisting that truth 
must roll, or nobody can do anything with it; and so the first 
with her coarse rasp, the second with her broad file, and the third 
with her silken sleeve, do so round off and smooth and polish the 
snow white cubes of truth, that, when they have got a little dingy 
by use, it becomes hard to tell them from the rolling spheres of 
falsehood. — From The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why does he select the cuie and sphere respect- 
ively as types? 2. Explain what he means typically 
by "veined, streaked, spotted beneath"? 3. Also, 
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" a dark crimson flush above where the light falls on 
them*'? 4. Why does he say ** in a certain aspect"? 
Why not in all aspects? 5. What is the type-mean- 
ing in the stability of the cubes and the rolling of the 
spheres? 6. What is he thrusting at in "that truth 
must roll "? 7. What type-meanings in '' rasp ^** ''file" 
diVid ''silken sleeve ''f Explain the types fully. 8. At 
what is he thrusting in the last two lines? 9. What 
figure have you in the selection? 

III. 

I will thank you for the pie, if you please. 

[I took more of it than was good for me— as much as 85**, I 
should think — and had an iildigestion in consequence. While I 
was suffering from it, I wrote some sadly desponding poems, and 
a theological essay which took a very melancholy view of crea- 
tion. When I got better I labelled them all " Pie-crust," and 
laid them by as scarecrows and solemn warnings. I have a 
number of books on my shelves which I should like to label 
with some such title; but, as they have great names on their 
title-pages — Doctors of Divinity, some of them— it wouldn't do.] 
— From The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 

STUDIES. 

1. In what does the humor in the selection consist? 

2. What scientific truth does he mean to impress? 

3. How does he account for gloomy dispositions, 
many times? 4. Is this a charitable way of looking 
at the matter or not? 

IV. 

Do you know that every man has a religious belief peculiar to 
himself? Smith is always a Smithite. He takes in exactly 
Smith's- worth of knowledge, Smith's-worth of truth, of beauty, of 
divinity. And Brown has from time immemorial been trying to 
bum him, to excommunicate him, to anonymous -article him, be- 
cause he did not take in Brown's-worth of knowledge, truth, beauty, 
divinity. He cannot do it, any more than a pint-pot can hold a 
quart, or a quart-pot be filled by a pint. Iron is essentially the 
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same everywhere and always; bat the sulphate of iron is never 
the same as the carbonate of iron. Truth is invariable; but the 
Smithate of truth must always differ from th: B ownate of truth. 
— From The Professor at the Breakf.ist Table, 

STUDIES. 

I. From what science does he draw his type? 2 
Explain the type. 3. What is the serious thought in 
the extract, plainly stated? 

V. 

I have a creed, — I replied;— none better, and none shorter. It 
is told in two words, — the two first of the Paternoster. And when 
I say these words I mean them. — From TJig Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, 

STUDIES. 

I. When vf^mean " Father," what kind of nature do 
we assign to God? That is, what are some of the 
things we expect at his hands? 2. How do we rep- 
resent our duty to God? 3. W len we mean " Our 
Father," how do we class our fellowmen? 4. What, 
then, becomes our duty to them? 5. What all, then, 
does his creed include? 

VI. 

I never addressed one word of love to the schoolmistress in the 
course of these pleasant walks. It seemed to me that we talked 
of everything but love on that particular morning. There was, 
perhaps, a little more timidity and hesitancy on my part than I 
have commonly shown among our people at the boarding-house. 
In fact, I considered myself the master at the breakfast table; 
but, somehow, I could not command myself just thea so well as 
usual. The truth is, I had secured a passage to Liverpool in the 
steamer which was to leave at noon, —with the condition, however, 
of being released in case circumstances occurred to detain me. 
The schoolmistress knew nothing about all this, of course as yet. 

It was on the Common that we were walking. The « a//, or 
boulevard of our Common, you know, has various branches lead- 
ing from it iu different direc^iox^^ Oi;^ of Aese runs 4own [xom 
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opposite Joy Street southward across the whole length of the 
Common to Boylston Street. We called it the long path, and 
were fond of it 

I felt very weak indeed (though of a tolerably robust habit) as 
we came opposite the head of this path on that morning. I 
think I tried to speak twice without making myself distinctly 
audible At last I got out the question, " Will you take the long 
path with me?" "Certainly," said the schoolmistress, "with 
much pleasure." "Think," I said, "before you answer; if you 
take the long path with me now, I shall interpret it that we are 
to part no more!'* The schoolmistress stepped back with a 
sudden movement, as if an arrow had struck her. 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard by, — the 
one you may still see close by the Gingko-tree. "Pray, sit 
down," I said. "No, no/' she answered softly, "I will take the 
lonf[ path with you ** 

The old gentleman who sits opposite met us walking, arm in 
arm, about the middle of the long path, and said, very charm- 
ingly, "Good morning, my dears! " — From The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 

STUDIES. 

I. Select the effects and explain them. 2. Select 
and explain the humorous expressions and situations. 
3. What delicacy of touch does he show in the treat- 
ment of this incident? 4. Is there much emotion ex- 
pressed or implied? 5. By what means is it shown? 

VII. 

* 

At the boarding house was a little deformed gentle- 
man who sat at the table mounted on a high chair. 
His appearance was grotesque, his temper excitable, 
his nature sensitive. He was, however, intelligent. 
He knew how much he was unlike other people in 
part and lot of life. His unfortunate condit on 
touched the sympathetic Iris, and she was especia'ly 
attentive to him. Finally, he was taken seriously ill — 
Iris became his nurse, and remained with him until 
bi3 death, which occurred in a day or two. A part of 
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the death scene is here given. The remainder, which 
has been omittedi shows even more of the beautiful 
character of Iris. 

After the usual preliminaries, the divinity-student said, in a kind 
way, that he was sorry to find him in failing health, that he felt 
concerned for his soul, and was anxious to assist him in making 
preparations for the great change awaiting him. 

" I thank you, Sir," said the Little Gentleman — " permit me to ask 
you, what makes you think I am not ready for it, Sir, and that you 
can do anything to help me. Sir? " 

" I address you only as a fellow-man, '* said the divinity student, 
" and therefore as a fellow-sinner." 

' I am not a man. Sir! " said the Little Gentleman. " I was bom 
into this world the wreck of a man, and I shall not be judged with 
a race to which I do not belong. Look at this!" he said, and held 
up his withered arm. " See there!" and he pointed to his misshapen 
extremities. " Lay your hand here I ** and he laid his own on the re- 
gion of his misplaced heart. " I have known nothing of the life of 
your race. When I first came to my consciousness, I found my- 
self an object of pity, or a sight to show. The first strange child 
I ever remember hid its face and would not come near me. I was 
a broken-hearted as well as a broken-bodied boy. I grew into the 
emotions of ripening youth, and all that I could have loved shrank 
from my presence. I became a man in years, and had nothing in 
common with manhood but its longings. My life is the dying pang 
of a worn out race, and I shall go down alone into the dust, out of this 
world of men and women, without ever knowing the fellowship of 
the one or the love of the other. I will not die with a lie rattling 
in my throat. If another state of being has anything worse in 
store for me, I have had a long apprenticeship to give me strength 
that I may bear it. I don't believe it. Sir! I have too much faith 
for that. God has not left me wholly without comfort, even here, 
I love this old place where I was bom; the heart of the world 
beats under the three hills of Boston, Sir! I love this great land, 
with so many tall men in it, and so many good, noble women." 
His eyes turned to the silent figure by his pillow. " I have learned 
to accept meekly what has been allotted to me, but I cannot hon- 
estly say that I think my sin has been greater than my suffering. 
I bear the ignorance and evil-doing of whole generations in my 
single person, t never drew a breath of air nor took a step that 
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was not a punishment for another's fault. I may have had many 
wrong thoughts, but I cannot have done many wrong deeds, for 
my cage has been a narrow one, and I have paced it alone. I 
have looked through the bars and seen the great world of men 
busy and happy, but I had no part in their doings. I have known 
what it was to dream of the great passions; but since my mother 
kissed me before she died, no woman's lips have pressed my 
cheek, nor ever will." 

The young girl's eyes glittered with a sudden film, and almost 
without a thought, but with a warm human instinct that rushed up 
into her face with her heart's blood, she bent over and kissed 
him. It was the sacrament that washed out the memory of long 
years of bitterness, and I should hold it an unworthy thought to 
defend her. 

The Little Gentleman repaid her with the only tear any of us 
ever saw him shed. 

The divinity student rose from his place, and, turning away 
from the sick man, walked to the other side of the room, where 
he bowed his head and was still. All the questions he had meant 
to ask had faded from his memory. The tests he had prepared 
by which to judge of his fellow-creature s fitness for heaven 
seemed to have lost their virtue. He could trust the crippled child 
of sorrow to the Infinite Parent. The kiss of the fair-haired girl 
had been like a sign from heaven, that angels watched over him 
whom he was presuming but a moment before to summon before 
the tribunal of his private judgment. — From The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning the divinity student? 2. 
What concerning "The Little Gentleman"? 3. What 
concerning Iris ? 4. Enumerate the effects that . 
are full of pathos. 5. How does the incident make 
you feel toward such unfortunate people? 6. What 
do you think of Iris? 7. For what main reason did 
Holmes bring *'The Little Gentleman" into the book? 
8. Why did he make the divinity student use a form of 
addressing "The Little Gentleman " that should arouse 
him? 9- Why did he make " The Little Gentleman " 
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say, "since my mother kissed me before she died, no 
woman's lips have pressed my cheek, nor ever will " ? 
10. What character as well as mood effect in the act 
of Iris kissing the dying man's cheek? ii. Why did 
Holmes make the divinity student so affected by this 
act of Iris? 12. Now show fully and clearly the au- 
thor's art in handling this scene 13. Refer to the 
study of the part subordinate groups play in " The In- 
tercepted Despatches," Chapter XI. 

VIII. 

I never refused to write in the birthday book or the album of 
the humblest schoolgirl or schoolboy, and I could not refuse to 
set my name, with a verse from one of my poems, in the album 
of the Princess of Wales, which was sent me for that purpose. 
It was a nice new book, with only two or three names in it, and 
those of musical composers, — Rubenstein's. I think, was one of 
them— so I felt honored by the great lady's request. I ought to 
describe the book, but I only remember that it was quite large 
and sumptuously elegant, and that I copied into it the last verse 
of a poem of mine called " The Chambered Nautilus " as I have 
often done for plain republican albums. — Fro:n One Hunired 
Days in Europe. 

STUDIES. 

I. Find all the effects in the selection. 2. What 

character effects concerning Holmes? 3. What is the 

verse he wrote? 4. Any effect in the fact that he used 

it so many times? 

IX. 

A SUMMARY. 

1. Make outline of Holmes* characteristics, {a) as 
a writer, (Ji) as a man. 

2. Write an essay from that outline. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



A STUDY OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 



Bom 178J; died 18 sg, 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT HIM. 

1. Had only a common school education to begin 
with. 

2. Very fond of reading tales of travels, adventures, 
etc., but hated arithmetic. 

3. His favorite authors were Chaucer, Spenser, 
Bunyan, Goldsmith, Addison. 

4. Was very fond of roaming even when he was a 
child. 

5. Began the study of law when he was sixteen. 

6. Threatened with consumption. Went to Europe 
and spent two years there, principally in southern 
France and in Italy, 1804-1806. 

7. Quit law and with his brother started the maga-> 
zine, Salmagundi, 1807. 

8. Death of Miss Matilda Hoffman whom he had 
expected to marry, 1809. 

9. Published his comic " History of New York," 
1809. 

10. "Sketch-Book" published between 1818 and 
1820. 

11. Was financially ruined by his brothers' failure in 
business in which he was a silent partner. Had to 
write for a living, 18 1 8. 
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12 Received degree of LL.D. from Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1 83 1. 

13 ^ Minister to Spain, 1842-1846. 

14. Retired to '* Sunnyside " on the Hudson, 1846- 

15. Never married. 

. 16. The earliest and perhaps the best classic writer 
in America. 

17. Died suddenly of heart disease. 

FROM RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must remember 
the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch of 
the Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the sur- 
rounding country. Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed every hour of the day produces some change in 
the magical hues and shapes of these mountains; and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect 
barometers. When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the land- 
scape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose 
shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of 
the uplands melt away into the fresh green of the nearer land- 
scape. 

STUDIES. 

I. Read the sentences aloud. What do you notice 
about them? 2. What types in (^z)" swelling up," {b) 
"noble height," {c) "lording it over," {d) "magical 
hues," {e) " clothed," (/) " print," {g) " bold outlines," 
{h) "gather a hood," {i) "crown of glory" 3. Out- 
line the few points by which he has brought the moun- 
tains before you. 4. Study the selection of these 
points. Are they enough to enable you to imagine 
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them? 5. Do these points appeal to your feeling of 
beauty? How? 6. Do they appeal to your reason as 
a set of facts? Why? 7. If he had undertaken to 
give you the exact geographical location, the elevation, 
etc., etc., would you have pictured the mountains so 
well? 8. Study the second paragraph and analyze all 
the elements of beauty of description it has in it. Ex- 
plain all the types. 9. What do you say of Irving's 
power of description of natural scenery? 10. What 
moods in the two scenes presented? 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle, as years of 
matrimony rolled on: a tart temper never mellows with age, and 
a sharp tongue is the only edge tool that grows keener with con- 
stant use. For a long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by fii^quenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated 
by a rubicund portrait of his majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade of a long, lazy summer's day, talk- 
ing listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories 
about nothing. But it would have been worth any statesman's 
money to have heard the profound discussions which sometimes 
took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands, 
from some passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to 
the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the school- 
master, a dapper learned little man, who was not to be daunted 
by the most gigantic word in the dictionary; and how sagely they 
would deliberate upon public events some months after they had 
taken place. 

STUDIES 

Rip Van Winkle was a good-natured, lazy fellow, 
who Jiked to loaf about the tavern and to hunt squir- 
rels in the mountains. His wife did all the work, but 
was not good-natured, and Rip lived an uneasy life 
about home i. What type in " rolled, on "? 2. What 
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wit in the first sentence? 3. Explain the types "in 
' tart*^ and " mellows," and " sharp tongue." 4. What 
humor in the paragraph? 5. Explain the use of 
•' lazy " and " sleepy "? 6. Select all the epithetic 
words used in his phrases. Are they well chosen? 7. 
Pick out all the effects in the paragraph. 

PROM "THE WIDOW AND HER SON.** 

But in this church I felt myself continually thrown back upon the 
world, by the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms around me 
The only being that seemed thoroughly to feel the humble and 
prostrate piety of a true Christian was a poor decrepit old woman, 
bending under the weight of years and infirmities. She bore the 
traces of something better than abject poverty. The iingerings 
of decent pride were visible in her appearance. Her dress, 
though humble in the extreme, was scrupulously clean. Some 
trivial respect, too, had been awarded her, for she did not take her 
seat among the village poor, but sat alOne on the steps of the 
altar. She seemed to have survived all love, all friendship, all 
society; and to have nothing left her but the hop:s of heaven 
When I saw her feebly rising and bending her ag.d form in 
prayer habitually conning her prayer-book, which her palsied 
hand and failing eyes could not permit her to read, but which she 
evidently knew by heart, I felt persuaded that the faltering 
voice of that poor woman arose to heaven far above the 
responses of the clerk, the swell of the organ, or the chanting of 
the choir. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect concerning Irving in the first sen- 
tence? 2. What, in the second? 3. What were the 
effects Irving saw about the old lady? Be sure to 
get them all. 4. Now write a description of her by 
using these effects. 5. In how many cases must you 
explain the effects to make it clear to a reader? 6. 
Explain the types in the figurative expressions. 7. 
What is the mood or feeling in the paragraph? 8. 
From what things does it arise? 
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I am fond of loitering about country churches; and this was so 
delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. It stood on 
a knoll, round which a small stream made a beautiful bend, and 
then wound its way through a long reach of soft meadow scenery. 
The church was surrounded by yew trees, which seemed almost 
coeval with itself. Its tall gothic spire shot up lightly from among 
them, with rooks and crows generally wheeling about it. I was 
seated there one still sunny morning, watching two labourers who 
were digging a grave. They had chosen one of the most remote 
and neglected corners of the churchyard, where, by the number 
of nameless graves around, it would appear that the indigent and 
friendless were huddled into the earth. I was told that the new- 
made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. While I was medi- 
tating on the distinctions of worldly rank, which extend thus down 
into the very dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach of 
the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, with which 
pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest materials, with- 
out pall or other covering, wa \ borne by some of the villagers* 
The sexton walked before with an air of cold indifference. There 
were no mock mourners in the trappings of affected woe, but 
there was one real mourner, who feebly tottered after the corpse. 
It was the aged mother of the deceased — the poor old woman 
whom I had seen seated on the steps of the altar. She was sup- 
ported by an humble friend, who was endeavoring to comfort her. 
A few of the neighboring poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand in hand, now shouting 
with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to gaze, with childish 
curiosity, on the grief of the mourner. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect concerning Irving in the first clause? 
2. Name the several things that he mentions in order 
to bring the scene before you, and determine the mood 
of the scene. 3. How many and which ones of these 
things recall some experience you have had? 4. 
What types are used in the second sentence? 5 
What effect in "seemed almost coeval with itself 7 6. 
What types in (a) " shot up," (d) "shot up lightly/' 
(^r) "wheeling"? 7. What effect in "had chosen one 
U 
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of the most remote and neglected corners"? 8. In 

** nameless graves "? 9. Do you need the last clause 

of that sentence in order to understand that the person 

to be buried was poor? 10. What do you notice that 

Irving frequently does with his effects? 1 1. What 

type in "huddled"? 12. What effect in it? 13. 

What effects concerning Irving in the sentence, " While 

I was meditating," etc? 14. What figures in the next 

sentence? 15. What effects show the poverty of the 

deceased? 16. What effects concerning the sexton? 

17. What is your degree of interest when you find out 

who the chief mourner was? 18. Does Irving use any 

useless attributives here in speaking of the old lady? 

19. What effects concerning her companion? 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued 
from the church porch, arrayed in the surplice, with prayer-book 
in hand, and attended by the clerk. The service, however, was a 
mere act of charity. The deceased had been destitute, and the 
survivor was penniless. It was shuffled through, therefore, in 
form, but coldly and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but 
a few steps from the church door; his voice could scarcely be 
heard at the grave; and never did I hear the funeral service, that 
sublime and touching ceremony, turned into such a mummery of 
words. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning the parson? 2. What 
epithets does he use? 3. What about the choice of 
them? 4. What types in {a) "shuffled through," {b) 
"coldly/' {c) •* well-fed '7 5. What strong contrast 
in the last sentence? 6. What purely poetic word 
in that sentence? 



o 



I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the ground. 
On it were inscribed the name and age of the deceased — " George 
Somers, aged 26 years." The poor mother had been assisted to 
kneel down at the head of it. Her withered hands were clasped 
as in prayer; but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the 
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body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was gazing on 
the last relics of her son with the yearnings of a mother's heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the coffin in the earth. There 
was that bustling stir, which breaks so harshly on the feelings of 
grief and affection: directions given in the cold tones of- business; 
the striking of spades into sand and gravel, which, at the grave of 
those we love is of all sounds the most withering. The bustle 
around seemed to waken the mother from a wretched reverie. 
She raised her glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wild- 
ness. As the men approached with cords to lower the coffin into 
the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony of grief. 
The poor woman who attended her took her by the arm, endeav- 
ored to raise her from the earth, and to whisper something like 
consolation — "Nay, now— nay, now— don't take it so sorely to heart." 
She could oiily shake her head and wring her hands as one not to 
be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking of the 
cords seemed to agonize her; but when, on some accident al ob- 
struction, there was a jostling of the coffin, all the tenderness of 
the mother burst forth; as if any harm could come to him who was 
far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effect in the first sentence? 2. What ef- 
fects in the third sentence? 3. What three effects in 
the fourth sentence?^ 4. State those effects in the form 
of a sentence without Irving's explanation of them. 5. 
What are the pathetic things, in this paragraph? 6. 
What effects in the next paragraph ? 7. In what cases 
does he explain the effects ? 8. What things form the 
pathos of this paragraph ? 9. What effects in the last 
paragraph? 10. Enumerate those things that at the 
grave-side break harshly upon the mourner. Those 
who have experienced the burial of some one dear to 
them will know how jarring is even " the creaking of 

the cords." 

I could see no more — my heart swelled into my throat — ^my 
eyes filled with tears — I felt as if I was acting a barbarous part in 
standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. I 
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wandered to another part of the churchyard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the grave, 
leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to her on 
earth, and returning to silence and destitution, my heart ached for 
her. What, thought I, are the distresses of the rich? They have 
friends to soothe — pleasures to beguile — a world to divert and dis- 
sipate their griefs. What are the sorrows of the young? Their 
growing minds soon close above the wound — ^their elastic spirits 
soon rise beneath the pressure — ^their green and ductile affections 
soon twine around new objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who 
have no outward appliances to soothe — the sorrows of the aged, 
with whom life at best is but a wintry day, and who can look for 
no after-growth of joy — ^the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, des- 
titute, mourning over an only son, the last solace of her years ; 
these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the impotency of 
consolation. 

It was some time before I left the churchyard. On my way 
homeward, I met the woman who had acted as comforter; she 
was just returning from accompanying the mother to her lonely 
habitation, and I drew from her some particulars connected with 
the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

« • • 4( * * * 

STUDIES. 

1. What effects concerning Irving in these para- 
graphs ? 

2. Enumerate the pathetic things found in the 
paragraphs. 

3. What about Irving's habit of reflection? 4. 
What of his power of describing pathetic scenes? 

Next to Rip Van Winkle the most popular selection 
of "The Sketch Book" is "The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow." It opens with a description of the spot, 
"which is one of the quietest places in the world." He 
enumerates some of the superstitions of the people 
concerning their neighborhood, and by this means 
prepares our imagination for the story. The leading 
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character of the story is Ichabod Crane, a schoolmas- 
ter from Connecticut, who pursued his calling in **this 
by-place of nature." Among other peculiarities, Icha- 
bod was nervous in the dark. 

FROM "THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW." 

The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. 
He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet 
that might have served for shovels, and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together; His head was small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that 
it looked like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck, to 
tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding along the 
profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes baggins^ and 
fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius 
of famine descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. 

STUDIES. 

I. In what points does the ludidpousness of the de- 
scription consist? 2. What hyperbole in the descrip- 
tion? 3. What are the ludicrous comparisons? 4. 
What is caricature? 5. What would you call this 
description? 6. What of Irving's power of ludicrous 
description of persons? 

In this neighborhood lived the well-to-do old Baltus 
Van Tassel with his "blooming" daughter, Katrina, 
who was in Ichabod's weekly music class. Baltus Van 
Tassel's place is thus described: 

* « « « 4t * « 

His stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, in one 
of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farm- 
ers are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its broad 
branches over it; at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the 
softest and sweetest water, in a little well, formed of a barrel; and 
then stole sparkling away through the grass, to a neighboring 
brook, that babbled along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard 
by the farm-house was a vast barn, that might have served for a 
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church, every window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth 
with the treasures of the farm; the flail was busily resounding 
within it from morning to night; swallows and martins skimmed 
twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one 
eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads 
under their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others, swelling, 
and cooing, and bowing about their dames, were enjoying the sun- 
shine on the roof. Sleek, unwieldy porkers were grunting in the 
repose and abundance of their pens, from whence sallied forth 
now and then, groups of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A 
stately squ dron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, 
conovying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were gob- 
bling through the farm-yard, and guinea-fowls fretting about it 
like ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish discontented 
cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern 
of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman; clapping his bur- 
nished wings and crowing in the pride and gladness of his heart — 
sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then generously 
calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children to enjoy the 
rich morsel which he had discovered. 

* STUDIES. 

I. What type in the word "nestling"? 2. What 
emotional words in the second sentence? 3. Which 
of them are experiential to you? 4. Select and ex- 
plain the types in that sentence. 5. Enumerate the 
points he has selected in order to bring the scene be- 
fore your mind. 6. Compare his method with that in 
his description of the Kaatskill mountains. 7. What 
effects in his description of the barn? 8. Study his 
description of the swallows and martins. How many 
points did he select about them? Are those points 
sufficient? Why? 9. Study his description of the 
pigeons. Can you imagine the scene? 10. Has he se- 
lected the strongest characteristics of the several kinds 
of birds? Notice that you do not need many charac- 
teristics if you select the right ones. 11. Notice his 
choice of adjectives in *' sleek, unwieldy porkers." 
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12. Explain the types in {a) "sallied forth," {b) 
"squadron," {c) *' stately ^*' {d) "convoying," {e) 
"fleets," (/) "regiments," {g) "fretting,*' {h) "strut- 
ted," (0 "gallant," (/) "burnished," {k) * generously." 

13. Note how he has selected distinctive characteris- 
tics, as shown in the use of {a) " to snuff," {b) "snowy," 
{c) "gobbling," {d) "peevish, discontented cry/' {e) 
"clapping," (/) "crowing," {g) "ever-hungry." 

Ichabod was invited to a party by Katrina. He had 
for some time looked with longing towards the pretty 
daughter and her rich estate. This invitation was re- 
ceived with feverish delight, and he rushed through 
the schoolroom work of the day, and excitedly strode 
home to prepare for the event that evening. 

* 4c * * * * * 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour at 
his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and indeed only 
suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a bit of broken 
looking-glass, that hung up in the school-house. That he might 
make his appearance before his mistress in the true style of a 
cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with whom he 
domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van 
Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, issued forth like a knight- 
errant in quest of adventures. But it is meet I should, in the true 
spirit of romantic story, give soma account of the looks and 
equipments of my hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode 
was a broken-down plough-horse, that had outlived almost every- 
thing but his viciousness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe 
neck and a head like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were 
tangled and knotted with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and 
was glaring and spectral, but the other had the gleam of a genu- 
ine devil in it. Still he must have had fire and me tie in his day, 
if we may judge from his name, which was Gunpowder. He had, 
m fact, been a favorite steed of his master's, the choleric Van 
Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, very probably, 
some of his own spirit into the animal; for, old and broken-down 
as he looked, there was mor2 of the lurking devil in him than in 
any young filly in the country. 
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STUDIES. 

I. In what does the humor consist in the first two 
sentences? 2. Why make Hans Van Ripper a "chol- 
eric old Dutchman"? 3. What is the humor in "like 
a knight-errant in quest of adventures"? 4. What 
are the ludicrous points in the description of the steed? 
5. Can you see now why he said "choleric old Dutch- 
man"? 6. What effects about Van Ripper do you 
find in the description of the steed and his parapher- 
nalia? 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode with 
short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the pomme 1 
of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers'; he 
carried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a sceptre, and 
as the horse jogged on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the 
flapping of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top 
of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might be called, and 
the skirts of his black coat fluttered out almost to the horse*s tail. 
Such was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed as they sham- 
bled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether 
such an apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

STUDIES. 

I. What are the ludicrous points in the paragraph? 
2. What type in '''' shambled*' t 3. To what extent is the 
description caricature? 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was clear 
and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery which we 
always associate with the idea of abundance. The forests had put 
on their sober brown and yellow, while some trees of the tenderer 
kind had been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began to make 
their appearance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might 
be heard from the groves of beech and hickory-nuts, and the pen- 
sive whistle of the quail at intervals from the neighboring stub- 
ble field. 
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STUDIES. 

I. Select the emotional words and phrases in the 

paragraph. 2. Which are experiential to you? 3. 

What types in the paragraph? Explain them. 4. 

Now enumerate tho^e points he has used to bring the 

autumn scene before your mind. 5. What is the mood 

of the scene? 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In the 
fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and frolicking, 
from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious from the very pro- 
fusion and variety around them. There was the honest cock- 
robin, the favorite game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud 
querulous note, and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable 
clouds; and the golden-winged woodpecker, with his crimson 
crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid plumage; and the 
cedar-bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its 
little monteiro cap of feathers; and the blue jay, that noisy cox- 
comb, in his gay light blue coat and white underclothes, scream- 
ing and chattering, nodding and bobbing, and bowing, and 

pretending to be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 
• i» « ♦ * « * 

STUDIES. 

I. Notice his selection of epithets, {a) " capricious," 
{b) "honest cock-robin," {c) "stripling sportsmen," 
(rf) "querulous note." 2. What do you notice in his 
description of the appearance of the birds? 3. Study 
his description of the blue jay. What characteristics 
does he assign to this bird? Define coxcomb. 4. 
Was Irving well acquainted with birds? Give reasons 
for your opinion. 

FROM '* WESTMINSTER ABBET." 
• • « « « * * 

Suddenly the notes of the deep labouring organ burst upon the 
ear, falling with doubled and redoubled intensity, and rolling, as 
it were, huge billows of sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mi|^hty buildingl With what pomp 
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do ihcy swell through its vast vaults, and breathe their awful 
harmony through these caves of death, and make the silent 
sepulchre vocal! And now they rise in triumphant acclamation, 
heaving higher and higher their accordant notes, and piling 
sound on sound. — And new they pause, and the soft vo'ces of the 
choir break out into sweet gushes of melody; they soar aloft, and 
warble along the roof, and seem to play about these lofty vaults 
like the pure airs of heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its 
thri ling thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling it 
forth upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences! What solemn 
sweepi.ig concords! It grows more and more dense and power- 
ful—it fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls — the ear 
is stunned — the senses are overwhelmed. And now it is winding 
up in full jubilee — it is rising from the earth to heaven— the very 
soul seems rapt away, aad floated upwards on this swelling tide 
of harmony! 

STUDIES. 

I. What types in the first sentence? Explain them. 

2. Select and explain all the types used in the selection. 

3. What emotional words and phrases are used? 4. 
Classify them. How many are poetic? 5. In what 
does the beauty of the music consist, as he describes 
it? 6. Observe the progress from beginning to end. 
What is such arrangement called? 7. What art in 
the soft vo'ces of th e choir coming between the heavy 
organ music? 8. What is the mood of the selection? 
9. How has he produced it? Name all the striking 
causes. 

« « « 4( * « ♦ 

The last beams of day were, now faintly streaming through the 
painted windows in the high vaults above me: the lower parts of 
the abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity of twi ight. The 
chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. The effigies of the 
kings faded into shadows; the marble figures of the monuments 
assumed strange shapes in the uncertain light; the evening breeze 
crept through the aisles like the cold breath of the grave; and 
even the distant footfall of a verger, traversing the Poet's Comer, 
had something strange and dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced 
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my morning s walk, and as I passed out at the portal of the clois- 
ters, the door, closing with a jarring noise behind me, filled the 
whole building with echoes. 

* * * * « * * 

STUDIES. 

I. What is the mood of the paragraph? 2. What 
things make up this mood? 3. Select and explain all 
the types used. 4. Select other emotional words 
and phrases. 

FROM TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 
« « * « « * * 

It has been the lot of. the unfortunate aborigines of America, 
in the early periods of colonization, to be doubly wronged by the 
white men. They have been dispossessed of their hereditary pos- 
sessions, by mercenary and frequently wanton warfare; and their 
characters have been traduced by bigoted and interested writers. 
1 he colonist has often treated them like beasts of the forest; and 
the author has endeavored to justify him in his outrages. The 
jormer found it easier to exterminate than to civilize — the latter 
to vilify than to discriminate. The appellations of savage and 
pagan were deemed sufficient to sanction the hostilities of both; 
and thus the poor wanderers of the forest were persecuted and 
defamed, not because they were guilty, but because they were 
ignorant. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly appreciated 
or respected by the white man. In peace, he has too often been 
the dupe of artful traffic; in war, he has been regarded as a fero- 
cious animal, whose life or death was a question of mere precau- 
tion or convenience. Man is cruelly wasteful of life when his 
own safety is endangered, and he is sheltered by impunity; and 
little mercy is to be expected from him when he feels the sting of 
the reptile, and is conscious of the power to destroy. 



STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning Irving are to be found 
in the selection? 2. Compare the style in these par- 
agraphs with that of Macaulay in Chapter II. 3. 
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What similarity do you find? 4. What dissimi- 
larity? 5. Compare the manner of ending sentences 
in the two authors. Which seems the stronger? 
Why? 6. What is the feeling in the paragraph? 

A SUMMARY. 

1. Make an outline of Irving's characteristics as a 
man and author. Quote to prove your points. 

2. Write an essay from that outline. 

3. Write a comparison and contrast of Irving and 
Holmes. 



u 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



A STUDY OF Hawthorne's " the great stone face; 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in 1804 and died in 
1864. He graduated from Bowdoin College in the 
same class with Longfellow in 1825. He was of a 
very retiring disposition, preferring even during school 
and college life to hold himself aloof from his fellow 
students. After leaving college he entered upon a life 
of severe seclusion. It is said that for months at a 
time he kept his room, seeing no one but his mother 
and sisters. He would come out at twilight to take a 
ramble alone through the lonely streets of Old Salem 
or along the seashore. His first writings were unsuc- 
cessful. He wrote in symbols, in types, in allegory. 
His humor was very unlike that of either Holmes or 
Irving. It was satirical and left a sting. He was of a 
reflective disposition, loved solitude, and was disposed 
to be moody. His stories and novels are soul-tragedies. 
His most popular work, " The Marble Faun," was in- 
tended to show " the development of the soul through 
the experience of sin." He is one of the greatest of 
American writers. 

THE GREAT STONE FACE.* 

One afternoon, when the sun was going^ down, a mother and 
her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking about the 
Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their eyes, and there it 
was p ainly to be seen, though miles away, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 



* Extracts printed by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, there was a 
valley so spacious that it contained many thousand inhabitants. 
Some of these good people dwelt in log-huts, with the black 
forest all around them, on the steep and difficult hill-sides. Others 
had their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated the 
rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. 
Others, again, were congregated into populous villages, where 
some wild, highland rivulet* tumbling down from its birthplace 
in the upper mountain region, had been caught and tamed by 
human cunning, and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, were numer- 
ous, and of many modes of life. But all of them, grown people 
and children, had a kind of familiarity with the Great Stone Face, 
although some possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand 
n^ixxTdil phenomenon more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature in her mood 
of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side of a 
mountain by some immense rocks, which had been thrown to- 
gether in such a position as, when viewed at a proper distance, 
precisely to resemble the features of the human countenance. It 
seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titans had sculptured his 
own likeness on the precipice. There was the broad arch of the 
forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose, with its long 
bridge; and the vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, would 
have rolled their thunder accents from one end of the valley to 
the other. True it is, that if the spectator approached too near, 
he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and could discern only 
a heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one 
upon another. Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous fea- 
tures would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew from 
them, the more like a human face, with all its original divinity in- 
tact, did they appea ; until, as it grew dim in the distance, with 
the clouds and glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about 
it, the Great Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or woman- 
hood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, for all the features 
were noble, and the express'on was at once grand and sweet, as if it 
w^e the glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for mire. It was an education 
only to look at it According to th^ belief of many people, the 
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valley owed much of its fertility to this benign aspect that was 
continually beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing 
its tenderness into the sunshine. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why did the author put it **when the sun was 
going down"? 2. What effects in the first sentence? 
3. Why did he make the "sunshine brighten all its 
features" at this time? 4. Why did he not begin by 
telling what the Great Stone Face was? 5. Why did 
he use the word "embosomed"? Trace out the type 
fully. How many Bible uses of mountains as types 
can you recall similar to this? 6. How many pictures 
of home environment has he given you? 7. How 
many of these can you see clearly in imagination? 8 
What are the striking features he has used to make 
the respective pictures come before you? 9. Can you 
see why he made the people of many modes of life? 
10. Give the several moods of the pictures he sug- 
gests. II. What type in the first sentence of the 
third paragraph? 12. Why use the word "majestic" 
there? 13. Why did he give only one measurement 
in describing the face? 14. What features has he se- 
lected in order to bring the face before your mind; 
and how has he qualified or defined each of these? 
15. Why did he put in the fourth and fifth sentences 
in this paragraph? 16. Select and classify the emo- 
tional words and phrases used in the first four para- 
graphs. 17. Explain the truth in the first sentence 
of the fourth paragraph. Also, in the second sentence. 
18. What effects in the last sentence of the para- 
graph? 19. Why did Hawthorne make those people 
feel so? (You will be able to answer the question 
later.) 20. Can you also find a truth in that sentence? 
21. Outline the points he has used in this introduc- 
tion. 22. What art-purpose in each point? 
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As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy sat at 
their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, and talking 
about it. The child's name was Ernest. 

" Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on him, " I 
wish that it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that its voice 
must needs be pleasant If I were to see a man with such a face, 
I should love him dearly." 

" If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered his mother, 
" we may see a man, some time or other, with exactly such a face 
as that." 

"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" eagerly Inquired 
Ernest. " Pray tell me all about it!" 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother had told to 
her, when she herself was younger than little Ernest; a story, 
not of things that were past, but of what was yet to come; a story, 
nevertheless, so very old, that even the Indians, who formerly in- 
habited this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to whom, 
as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain streams, 
and whispered by the wind among the tree- tops. The purport 
was, that, at some future day, a child should be born hereabouts, 
who was destined to become the greatest and noblest personage 
of his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should bear an 
exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. Not a few old- 
fashioned people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of their 
hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this old prophecy. But 
others, who had seen more of the world, had watched and waited 
till they were weary, and had beheld no man with such a face, 
nor any man that proved to be much greater or nobler than his 
neighbors, concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all 
events, the great man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

STUDIES. 

I. Is there any awkwardness in getting back to the 
mother and little boy, in the first sentence? 2. Can 
you see why Hawthorne opened the story as he did? 
3. What effects concerning Ernest? 4. Why make 
the story so old? 5. Why trace it back to the Indians? 
6. What effects in the last paragraph? 7. Select the 
emotional words and classify them. 8. What mood 
seems to pervade the story so far? 
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"O mother, dear mother I*' cried Ernest, clapping his hands 
above his head, "I do hope that I shall live to see himi" 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told him. 
It was always in his mind whenever he looked upon the Great 
Stone Face. He spent his childhood in the log cottage where he 
was bom, and was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and more with his 
loving heart In this manner, from a happy y^t often pensive 
child, be grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun- 
browned with labor in the fields, but with more intelligence 
brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have been 
taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. When the 
toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, until he be- 
gan to imagine that those vast features recognized him, and gave 
him a smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive to his 
own look of veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm 
that this was a mistake, although the Face may have looked 
no more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. But the 
secret was that the boy's tender and confiding simplicity dis- 
cerned what other people could not see; and thus the love, which 
was meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning Ernest in the first para- 
graph? 2. What concerning the mother in the next? 
3. What effects concerning Ernest in the third 
paragraph? 4. Do you see any reason for putting 
Ernest in a log cottage? 5. What truth in the fifth 
sentence? 6. What great truth does Hawthorne give 
in the last two lines? 7. Why does he make Ernest 
" often pensive," "mild, quiet, unobtrusive"? 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the valley that 
the great man, foretold from ages long ago, who was to bear a 
resemblance to the Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. It 
seems that, many years before, a young man had migrated from 
the valley and settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting 
together a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His 
15 
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name— but I could never learn whether it was his real one, or a 
nickname that had grown out of his habits and success in life — 
was Gather^old. Being shrewd and active, and endowed by 
Providence with tha^ inscrutable faculty which develops its. If in 
what the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich mer- 
chant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All 
the countries of the globe appeared to join hands for the mere 
purpose of adding heap after heap to the mountainous accumu- 
lation of this one man's wealth. The cold regions of the north, 
almost within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent 
him their tribute in the shape of furs; hot Africa sifted for him 
the golden sands of her rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of 
her great elephants out of the forests; the East came bringing 
him the rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence of 
diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The ocean, 
not to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up her mighty 
whales, that Mr. Gathergold mig'.t sell their oil, and make a 
profit on it. * * And, when Mr. Gathergold had become so 
very rich that it would have taken him a hundred years only to 
count his wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, and 
resolved to go back thither, and end his days where he was born. 
With this purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to build him 
such a palace as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth to live 
in. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why does the author put in the third sentence? 
2. After reading the fourth sentence do you think he 
is the man prophesied to come? If not, why not? 3. 
What effect in the word *' bulky-bottomed"? 4. What 
types in the next three sentences? 5. What emo- 
tional words and phrases in them? 6. Why say," efful- 
gence of diamonds," ** gleaming purity of large 
pearls"? Explain the use of these expressions fully. 7. 
What is the fable of Midas? 8. Why say " a hundred 
years "? 9. What effect in the last sentence? 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in the val- 
ley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the prophetic 
personage so long and vainly looked for, and that bis visage was 
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the perfect and undeniable similitude of the Great Stone Face. 
People were the more ready to believe that this must needs be 
the fact, when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by 
enchantment, on the site of his father's old weather-beaten farm- 
house. The exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly white that it 
seemed as though the whole structure might melt away in the 
sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his 
young play-days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch of 
transmutation, had been accustomed to build of snow. It had a 
richly ornamented portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath 
which was a lofty door, studded with silver knobs, and made of 

a kind of variegated wood that had been brought from beyond 
the sea. 

****** 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next came the uphol- 
sterers, with magnificent furniture; then, a whole troop of black 
and white servants, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his 
own majestic person, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our 
friend Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea 
that the great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after so 
many ages of delay, was at length to be made manifest to his 
native valley. He knew, boy as he was, that there were a thou- 
sand ways in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and assume a 
control ovet human affairs as wide and benignant as the smile of 
the Great Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted 
not that what the people said was true, and that now he was to 
behold the living likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain-side. While the boy was still gazing up the valley, and 
fancying, as he always did, that the Great Stone Face returned 
his gaze and looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was 
heard, approaching swiftly along the winding road. 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in the second sentence of the first 
paragraph above? 2. What effects in the third and 
fourth sentences? 3. What effects in the first sentence 
of the second paragraph? 4. What effects concern- 
ing Ernest in the remainder of the paragraph? 5. 
What is the mood in this part of the paragraph? 
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"Here he comes!'* cried a firi^up of people who were assem- 
bled to witness the arrival. *' Here comes the great Mr. Gather- 
gold!" 

A carriage drawn by four horses, dashed round the turn of the 
road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, appeared the 
physiognomy of the old man, with a skin as yellow as if his own 
Midas-hand had transmuted it He had a low forehead, small, 
sharp eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and very 
thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing them forcibly 
together. 

'*The very image of the Great Stone Face ! '* shouted the peo- 
ple. " Sure enough, the old prophecy is true ; and here we have 
the great man come, at last!" 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed actually to 
believe that here was the likeness which they spoke of. By the 
roadside there chanced to be an old beggar-woman and two little 
beggar-children, stragglers from some far-ofiE region, who, as the 
carriage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up their 
doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A yellow claw 
— the very same that had clawed together so much wealth — 
poked itself out of the coach-window, and dropt some copper 
coins upon the grotmd; so that, though the great man's name 
seems to have been Gathergold, he might just as suitably have 
been nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an 
earnest shout, and evidently with as much good faith as ever, the 
people bellowed, — 

" He is the very image of the Great Stone Face ! '* 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness of that 
sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, amid a gathering 
mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish those 
glorious features which had impressed themselves into his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips seem to 
say 7 

" He will come 1 Fear not, Ernest; the man will come 1 " 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects concerning the people in the first 
paragraph? 2. What effect in the first sentence of 
the next paragraph? 3. What effects in the next 
sentence? 4, What effect in the next? 5. Is this 
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the man? Why? 6. Why did Hawthorne picture 
him so? 7. What effects concerning the people in 
the next paragraph? 8. What effect in "perplexed 
Ernest/* etc? 9. What does Hawthorne mean to 
teach by these actions of the people? 10. Why did 
he bring in the beggars? 11. Why did he give them 
" doleful voices " and make them " most piteously 
beseeching"? 12. Why does he say "yellow claw"? 
What is the type involved? 13. Why does he say 
"poked itself" out? What effect? 14. Why does 
he make him give copper coins? What effect? 15. 
What type involved in the word "bellowed"? 16. 
Does Hawthorne picture these people as sincere? 17. 
How do you feel toward Mr. Gathergold now? 18. 
How has the author proceeded in order to give you 
this feeling? 19. Why say "wrinkled shrewdness," 
"sordid visage"? 20. What emotional words and 
phrases in the sentences? 21. What are the two 
moods of feeling in the sentence? 22. What effect 
concerning Ernest in " their aspect cheered him "? 23. 
Why did the author put in the last two sentences? 24. 
Why did he bring this Gathergold into the story? 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. He had 
grown to be a young man now. He attracted little notice from 
the other inhabitants of the valley; for they saw nothing remark- 
able in his way of life, save that, when the labor of day was over, 
he still loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, it was a folly, 
indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, kind, 
and neighborly, and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging 
this idle habit. They knew not that the Great Stone Face had 
become a teacher to him, and that the sentiment which was ex- 
pressed in it would enlarge the young man's heart, and fill it 
with wider and deeper sympathies than other hearts. They knew 
not that thence would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from bcoks, and a better life than could be moulded ov 
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the defaced example of other human lives. Neither did Ernest 
know that the thoughts and affections which came to him so 
naturally, in the fields and at the fireside, and wherever he com- 
muned with himself, were of a higher tone than those which all 
men shared with him. A simple soul, — simple as when his 
mother first taught him the old prophecy, — he beheld the mar- 
velous features beaming adown the valley, and still wondered 
that their human counterpart was so long in making his ap- 
pearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and buried; ard 
the oddest part of the matter was, that his wealth, which was the 
body and spirit of his existence, had disappeared before his 
death, leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered over 
with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting away of his gold, 
it had been very generally conceded that there was no such 
striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble features of ihe 
ruined merchant and that majestic face ypon the mountain-side. 
So the people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, and quietly 
consigned him to forgetful ness after his decease. Once in awhile. 
It is true, his memory was brought up in connection with the 
magnificent palace which he had built, and which had long ago 
been turned into a hotel for the accommodation of strangers, 
multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit that famous 
natural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold 
being discredited and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy 
was yet to come. 

STUDIES. 

I. In the third sentence of the first paragraph what 

effects? 2. What, in the fourth? 3. What great 

truth does Hawthorne try to impress in the remainder 

of that paragraph? 4. What is the mood of that 

part? 5. Why make Gathergold lose all his wealth? 

6. What effect in the second sentence of the second 

paragraph? 7. What, in the third? 8. Why turn the 

palatial residence into a hotel? 

It so happened that a native-bom son of the valley, many years 
before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after a great deal of hard 
fighting, had now become an illustrious commander. Whatever 
he may be called in history, he was known in camps and on the 
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battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This 
war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age and wounds, and 
weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the roll of the drum 
and the clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing in ' 
his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning to his na.ive 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remembered to have left 
it The inhabitants, his old neighbors and their grown-up chil- 
dren, were resolved towelcomethe renownedwarrior with a salute 
of cannon and a public dinner; and all the more enthusiastically^ 
it being affirmed that now, at last, the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had actually appeared. * * Great, therefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and many people, who 
had never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face for 
years before, now spent their time in gazing at it, for the sake of 
knowing exactly how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the other peo- 
ple of the valley, left their work, and proceeded to the spot 
where the sylvan banquet was prepared. As he approached, the 
loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a 
blessing on the good things set before them, and on the distin- 
guished friend of peace in whose honor they were assembled. 
The tables were arranged in a cleared space of the woods, shut 
in by the surrounding trees, except where a vista opened east- 
ward, and afforded a distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over 
the general's chair, which was a relic from the home of Washing- 
ton, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the laurel pro- 
fusely intermixed, and surmounted by his country's banner, be- 
neath which he had won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised him- 
self on his tiptoes, inhopestoget a glimpseof the celebrated guest; 
but there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious to hear 
the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word that might fall 
from the general in reply; and a volunteer company, doing duty 
as a guard, pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particu- 
larly quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an unob- 
trusive character, was thrust quite into the background, where he 
could see no more of Old Blood-and- Thunder's physiognomy 
than if it had been still blazing on the battle-field. To console 
himself, he turned toward the Great Stone Face, which, like a 
faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back and smiled 
upon him through the vista of the forest. Meantime, however, 
be could overhear the remarks of various individuals, who were 
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comparing the features of the hero with the face on the distant 
mountain-side. 

"'Tis the same face, to a hairl '* cried one man, cutting a caper 
for joy. 

" Wonderfully like, that's a fact I" responded another. 

"Likel why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, in a mon- 
strous looking-glass!" cried a third. "And why not? He*s the 
greatest man of this or any other age, beyond a doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, which 
communicated electricity to the crowd, and called forth a roar 
from a thousand voices, that went reverberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed that iha Great 
Stone Face had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All 
these comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more to in- 
terest our friend; nor did he think of questioning that now, at 
length, the mountain-visage had found its human counterpart. 
It is true, Ernest had imagined that this long-looked-for person- 
age would appear in the character of a man of peace, uttering 
wisdom, and doing good, and making people happy. But, taking 
an habitual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, he contended 
that Providence should choose its own method of blessing man- 
kind, and could conceive that this great end might be effected 
even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom 
see fit to order matters so. 

STUDIES. 

I. What is there in the second sentence that tells 
you this is not the man? 2. What effects concerning 
the people in the fourth sentence? 3. What effect in 
the last sentence of the paragraph? 4. What is the 
mood in the second sentence of the second paragraph? 
What things declare it? 5. Why does the author make 
the place open towards the Great Stone Face? 6. 
What effects in the fourth sentence? 7. What effects 
in the next sentence, especially in the last clause? 
What is the mood of that last clause? 8. Why does 
the author arrange it that Ernest is crowded out? 9. 
What effects in the remarks of the three individuals, 
especially that of the last? |0. What effects in tfae 
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first sentence of the last paragraph? 11. Why make 
Ernest still unable to see the face? 12. What effects 
concerning Ernest in the last two sentences? 

"The general! the general!" was now the cry. "HushI silencel 
Old Blood-and-Thunder's going to make a speech." 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the general's health had 
been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he now stood upon his 
feet to thank the company. Ernest saw him. There he was, 
over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets 
and embroidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if to 
shade his brow I And there, too, visible in the same glance, 
through the vista of the forest, appeared the Great Stone Facel 
And was there, indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had tes 
tified? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a war- 
worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, and ex- 
pressive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, 
tender sympathies, were altogether wanting in Old Blood-and- 
Thunder's visage; and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed 
his look of stern command, the milder traits would still have tem- 
pered it 

" This is not the man of prophecy,'* sighed Ernest to himself, 
as he made his way out of the throng. "And must the world 
wait longer yet ? " 

The mists had congregated about the distant mountain-side, 
and there were seen the grand and awful features of the Great 
Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty angel were sit- 
ting among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of 
gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but 
that a smile beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance still 
brightening, although without motion of the lips. It was prob- 
ably the effect of the western sunshine, melting through the 
thinly diffused vapors that had swept between him and the object 
that he gazed >it. But — as it always did — the aspect of his mar- 
vellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped 
in vain. 

'* Fear not, Ernest," said his heart, even as if the Great Face 
were whisperin]^ him,—" Fear not, Ernest; he will come/' 
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STUDIES. 

I. Note the features the author has used to brincr 
the soldier before your mind. 2. Compare this man 
with Gathergold. 3. What e£Eects are given in this de- 
scription? 4. What does the soldier lack in compari- 
son with the Great Stone Face? 5. What emotional 
words and phrases in next to the last paragraph? 6. 
What is the mood of the paragraph? 7. What types 
are used in it? 8. Compare it with the mood follow- 
ing Ernest's disappointment before. 

Mor - years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest still 
dwe't in his native valley, and was now a man of middle age. By 
imperceptible degrees, he had become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for bis bread, and was the same 
simple-hearted man that he had always been. But he had thought 
and felt so much, he had given so many of the best hours of his 
life to unworldly hopes for som > great good to mankind, that it 
seemed as though he had been talking with the angels, and had 
imbibed a portion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in 
the calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily life, the 
quiet stream of which had made a wide green margin all along 
its course. Not a day passed by, that the world was not the better 
because this man, humble as he was, had lived. H e never stepped 
aside from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing to 
his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. 
The pure and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of its 
manifestations took shape in the good deeds that dropped si- 
lently from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected that Ernest, 
their own neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an ordi- 
nary man; least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; but, inevit- 
ably as the murmur of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth 
that no other human lips had spoken. 

STUDIES. 

I. Select the eflEects in the paragraph. 2. Study 
the types in it. 3. Observe the traits of character 
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given to Ernest. 4. Why not emphasize his nobility 
earlier in life? Why put it off till he was of middle 
age? 

When the people's minds had had a little time to cool, they 
were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in imagining a 
similarity between General Blood-and-Thunder's truculent physi- 
ognomy and the benign visage on the mountain-side. But now, 
again, there were reports and many paragraphs in the news- 
papers, affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent statesman. 
* * * In good truth, he was a wondrous man; 

and when his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable suc- 
cess. — when it had been heard in halls of state, and in the courts 
of princes and potentates, — after it had made him known all over 
the world, even as a voice crying from shore to shore, — it fini^lly 
persuaded his countrymen to select him for the Presidency*^ Be- 
fore this time, — indeed, as soon as he began to grow celebrated, — 
his admirers had found out the resemblance between him and 
the Great Stone Face; and so much were they struck by it, that 
throughout the country this distinguished gentleman was known 
by the name of Old Stony Phiz. * * * 

While his friends were doing their best to make him President, 
Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on a visit to the valley 
where he was born. Of course, he had no other object than to 
shake hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor 
cared about any effect which his progress through the country 
might have upon the election. Magnificent preparations were 
made to receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of horse- 
men set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the state, and 
all the people left their business and gathered along the wayside 
to see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though more than 
once disappointed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful and 
confiding nature, that he was always ready to believe in whatever 
seemed beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually open, 
and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high when it 
should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went forth 
to behold the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a great 
clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which rose up so 
dense and high that the visage of the mountain-side was com- 
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pletely hidden from Ernest's eyes. All the great men of the 
neighborhood were there on horseback; militia officers, in uni- 
form; the member of Congress; the sheriff of the county; the 
editors of newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted his 
patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his back It really was 
a very brilliant spectacle, especially as there were numerous ban- 
ners flaunting over the cavalcade, on some of which were gor- 
geous portraits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two brothers. 
♦ ♦ * But the grandest effect was when the far-off 

mountain precipice flung back the music; for then the Great Stone 
Face itself seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in 
acknowledgment that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats and 
shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that the heart 
of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat, and 
shoutdd, as loudly as the loudest, " Huzza for the great man I 
Huzza for Old Stony Phiz! " But as yet he had not seen him. 

" Here he is,nowl" cried those who stood near Ernest. *• Therel 
There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at the Old Man of 
the Mountain, and see if they are not as like as two twin-brothers 1 " 



"Confess it," said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, "the 
Great Stone Face has met its match at last!" 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the counte- 
nance which was bowing and smiling from the barouche, Ernest 
did fancy that there was a resemblance between it and the old 
familiar face upon the mountain-side. The brow, with its massive 
depths and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were 
boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than he- 
roic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness. the 
grand expression of a divine sympathy, that illuminated the 
mountain visage and etherealized its ponderous granite substance 
into spirit, might here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. And therefore the marvel- 
lously gifted statesman had always a weary gloom in the deep 
caverns of his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its playthings, 
or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, whose life, with all 
its high performances, was vague and empty, because no high 
purpose had endowed it with reality. 
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Still, Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into his side, 
and pressing him for an answer. 

"ConfessI confessi Is not he the very picture of your Old Man 
of the Mountain?'* 

"No!" said Ernest, bluntly. "I see little or no likeness." 

** Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face! " answered 
his neighbor; and again he set up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost despondent: 
for this was the saddest of his disappointments, to behold a man 
who might have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed to do so. 
Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the ba- 
rouches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down, and the Great Stone Face to be 
revealed again, with the grandeur that it had worn for untold 
centuries. 

**Lo here I am, Ernest!" the benign lips seemed to say. "I 
have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. Fear not; 
the man will come." 

STUDIES. 

I. What effects in the first sentence? 2. What ef- 
fect in "wrong looked right," etc? 3. Is this the 
man to come? Why? 4. Explain the types. 5. 
What is the mood of the description of this man's 
powers? 6. What effects in "it finally persuaded his 
countrymen to select him for the Presidency"? 7. 
What effects in the second paragraph? 8. Why did 
Hawthorne put in that first sentence of the third para- 
graph? It has a spiritual meaning. 9. What effects 
in the next sentence? 10. Catch the undercurrent of 
spiritual meaning along here. 11. What effects in 
the fourth paragraph? 12. Why make Ernest act 
so along with the others? 13. What lesson is Haw- 
thorne impressing here? 14. What are the features 
used in order to bring this man before you? 15. 
What did he lack? 16. Compare him with Gather- 
gold and Old Blood-and-Thunder. . 17. What is the 
lesson in this character? Quote the wQrds that Haw- 
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thorne uses which show why he brought him into this 
story. 1 8. What effects concerning Ernest ? 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on one anoth- 
er's heels, And now they began to bring white hairs, and scatter 
them over the head of Ernest; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged 
man. But not in vain had he grown old: more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved, and in which 
he had written legends of wisdom that had been tested by the 
tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought 
for, undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and made 
him known in the great world, beyond the limits of the valley in 
which he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, and even the 
active men of cities, came from far to see and converse with Er- 
nest; for the report had gone abroad that this simple husbandmaa 
had ideas unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but 
of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had been 
talking with the angels as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, 
statesman, or philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with 
the gentle sincerity that had characterized him from boyhood, 
and spoke freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked together, 
his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon them, as with a 
mild evening light. Pensive with the fullness of such discourse, 
his guests took leave and went their way; and passing up the 
valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, imagining that 
they had seen its likeness in a human countenance, but could 
not remember where. 

STUDIES. 

I. What type in the first sentence? 2. What 
effects? 3. Why make him so old before he became 
so noble? 4. Why does the author make the visitors 
do as indicated by the last half of the last sentence ? 
5. Enumerate the striking traits of character which 
Ernest now exhibits. 
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While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, a bounti- 
ful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. He, like- 
wise, was a native of the valley, but had spent the greater part 
of his life at a distance from that romantic region, pouring out 
his sweet music amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, how- 
ever, did the mountains which had been familiar to him in his 
childhood lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his 
poetry. Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet 
had celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have 
been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of genius, we 
may say, had come down ^om heaven with wonderful endow- 
ments. If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld 
a mightier grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its sum- 
mit, than had before been seen there. If his theme were a lovely 
lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam for- 
ever on its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even the deep 
immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, as if 
moved by the emotions of the song. Thus the world assumed 
another and a better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed 
it with his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the 
last best touch to his own handiwork. Creation was not finished 
till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it. 

The efiEect was no less high and beautiful, when his human 
brethren were the subject of his verse. The man or woman, sor- 
did with the common dust of life, who crossed his daily path, and 
the little child who played in it, were glorified if he beheld them 
in his mood of poetic faith. He showed the golden links of the 
great chain that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; he 
brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that made them 
worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there were, who thought to 
show the soundness of their judgment by affirming that all the 
beauty and dignity of the natural world existed only in the poet's 
fancy. 

STUDIES. 

I. What emotional words and phrases in the sev- 
eral paragraphs? Classify them. 2. Select the types 
and explain them clearly. 3. What office does Haw- 
thorne attribute to the poet? 4. What is meant by 
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"The poet's ideal was the truest truth "? 5. What is 
the mood of the two paragraphs? 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He read 
them after his customary toil, seated on a bench before his cot- 
tage-door, where for such a length of time he had filled his re- 
pose with thought, by gazing at the Great Stone Face. And now 
as he read stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so 
benignantly. 

"O majestic friend," he murmured, addressing the Great Stone 
Face, * is not this man worthy to reserffble thee?" 

The Face seemed to smila, bat answered not a word. 

Now it happened ihat the poet, though he dwelt so far away, had 
not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated much upon his char- 
acter, until he deemed nothing so desirable' as to meet this man 
whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble sim- 
plicity of his life. One summer morning, therefore, he took pas- 
sage by the railroad, and, in thj decline of the afternoon, alighted 
from the cars at no great distance from Ernest's coitage. The 
great hotel, which had formerly been the palace of Mr Gather- 
gold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag on his 
arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to 
be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old man, hold- 
ing a volume in his hand, which alternately he read, and then, 
with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great 
Stone Face. 

'* Good evening," said the poet " Can you give a traveller a 
night's lodging?" 

"Willingly," answered Ernest; and then he added, smiling, 
** Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face look so hospitably 
at a stranger." 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he and Er 
nest talked together. Often had the poet held intercourse w th 
the wittiest and the wisest, but never before with a man like 
Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with such a nat- 
ural freedom, and who made great truths so familiar by his sim- 
ple utterance of them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed 
to have wrought with him at his labor in the fields; angels 
seemed to have sat with him by the fireside; and, dwelling with 
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angels as friend with friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of 
their ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly charm of 
household words. So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other 
hand, was moved and agitated by the living images which the 
poet flung out of his mind, and which peopled all the air about the 
cottage-door with shapes of beauty, both gay and pensive. 

STUDIES. 

I. How does Ernest's information concerning the 
poet compare with similar information concerning; the 
other three men previous to their coming? 2. What 
effects concerning Ernest and the poet in the first 
seven paragraphs above? 3. Why make Ernest say, 
** Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face look so 
hospitably at a stranger," before he knew it was his 
favorite poet? 4. >yhat emotional words in the last 
paragraph? 5. What effects in the paragraph? 6. 
What is the mood of the paragraph? 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the Great 
Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. He gazed 
earnestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

" Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?" he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had been 
reading. 

"You have read these poems," said he. " You know me, then, 
— ^for I wrote them." 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest examined 
the poet's features; then turned toward the Great Stone Face; 
then back, with an uncertain aspect, to his guest But his coun- 
tenance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

"Wherefore are you sad?" inquired the poet. 

" Because," replied Ernest, " all through life I have awaited 
the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I read ihese poems, I 
hoped that it might be fulfilled in you." 

"You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, "to find in 
me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And you are disap- 
pointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold. and Old Blood-and- 
Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You 
must add my name to the illustrious three, and record another 
16 
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failure of your hopes. For — ^in shame and sadness do I speak it, 
Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by yonder benign and 
majestic image.** 

"And why?" asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume. " Are 
not those thoughts divine? " 

**They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the poet. "You 
can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly song. But my 
life, dear Ernest, ha$. not corresponded with my thought. I have 
had grand dreams, but they have been only dreams, because I 
have lived — and that, too, by my own choice — among poor and 
mean realities. Sometimes even — shall I dare to say it? — I lack 
faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the goodness, which my own 
works are said to have made more evident in nature and in 
human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good and true, should st 
thou hope to find me, in yonder image of the divine?" 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. So, 
likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent custom, 
Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the neighboring in- 
habitants in the open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still talk- 
ing together as they went along, proceeded to the spot It was a 
small nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the 
stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of many 
creeping plants that made a tapestry for the naked rock, by hang- 
ing their festoons from all its rugged angles. At a small eleva- 
tion above the ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, there 
appeared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human figure, with 
freedom for such gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest 
thought and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness around upon his 
audience. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as 
seemed good to each, with the departing sunshine falling obliquely 
over them, and mingling its subdued cheerfulness with the 
solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, beneath and amid the 
boughs of which the golden rays were constrained to pass. In 
another direction was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same 
cheer, combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 

STUDIES. 

I. Why did the author put in that first sentence? 
2. What type in "glowing"? 3. How does the poet 
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compare with the other three men? 4. What did the 
poet lack? 5. What effects in "his eyes were dim 
with tears"? 6. In **So, likewise, were those of Er- 
nest"? 7. What emotional words and phrases in the 
last paragraph? 8. Why make such a place for the 
meeting, especially for the pulpit? 9. What types in 
the paragraph? 10. What mood? 11. What things 
make the mood? 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in his 
heart and mind. His words had power, because they accorded 
with his thoughts; and his thoughts had reality and depth, because 
they harmonized with thalife which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were the words 
of life, because a life of good deeds and holy love was melted 
into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved into this 
precious draught. The poet, as he listened, felt that the being 
and character of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he 
had ever written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rev- 
erentially at the venerable man, and said within himself that 
never was there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as 
that mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory of white 
hair diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, appeared the Great 
Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like the white hairs around 
the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed to em- 
brace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which he was 
about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a grandeur of expres- 
sion, so imbued with benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible 
impulse, threw his arms aloft and shouted, — 

" Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the 
Great Stone Face!" 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the deep-sighted 
poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, 
having finished what he had to say, took the poet*s arm, and 
walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some wiser and better 
man than himself would by and by appeari bearing ^ r^seiQ- 
^laoce to the Great ^tone Face. 
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STUDIES. 

I. What emotional words and phrases in the first 
paragraph? 2. What types? 3. What effects? 4. 
What mood? 5. Why make the poet discover the 
man prophesied to come? 6. How are the people 
made to act as compared with their actions in receiv- 
ing the first three men who came? 7. How do their 
feelings compare at these different times? 8. What 
effects concerning Ernest in the last sentence? 9. 
What are the great lessons that Hawthorne meant to 
teach by this story? 10. What the greatest of these? 
II. What types of men did he bring into comparison 
with the Great Stone Face? 12. Compare Ernest 
with the two who preceded him. 13. Analyze the 
story and set forth: {a) what spiritual lessons the 
writer meant to teach, {ti) what means he employed to 
do this, and (^) what art he exhibits in using these 
means. 14. Compare Hawthorne with Holmes, and 
with Irving. 
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THE LAWS OF COMPOSITION.* 

I. THE LAW OF SELECTION. 

This requires that the important or essential parts of 
a subject be properly selected and classified into prin- 
cipal and subordinate points. 

II. THE LAW OF COMPLETENESS. 

This demands the selection of all the points both 
principal and subordinate, and also the minor details of 
each in turn. 

III. THE LAW OF METHOD. 

Present points in such order as will enable the hearer 
or the reader most easily to form a mental picture of 
what is being presented, or to follow the course of 
reasoning. 

IV. THE LAW OF SYMMETRY. 

Each point should have its due proportion of atten- 
tion, neither more nor less. 

V. THE LAW OF UNITY. 

This law requires a "sticking to the text." This fol- 
lows from properly developing the other four laws 

RULES OF PUNCTUATION AND RULES OF CAPITALIZATION. 

CAPITALS. 

I. First words, {a) Of every sentence. (6) Of 
every line of poetry, (c) Of a direct quotation, {d ) 
Of a direct question. 

•See Powell's " How to Write," pp. xio-113 
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2. Proper nouns and adjectives derived from 
proper nouns. 

3. The words I and O. 

4. The words, North, South, etc., when used to de- 
note parts of the country. 

5. Names of days of the week, of months, of 
festivals. 

6. Titles of honor or office when applied to a per- 
son or when preceding a proper name. 

7. All names of the Deity. 

8. Names of objects when personified are some- 
times capitalized. 

9. In titles of books, essays, etc., all important 
words are capitalized. 

ID. When a sentence is preceded by an introductory 
word or clause such as Resolved, Be it enacted, etc., 
the sentence will begin with a capital just as though 
the introductory word had not been used. 

THE COMMA. 

1. Words or phrases in a series are separated by a 
comma. 

2. Phrases or clauses which would naturally follow 
a principal clause, if put before the principal clause, 
are separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma. 

3. Explanatory expressions are generally separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

4. Parenthetic expressions should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

5. Words in apposition, and a noun in address are 
set off by commas. 

6. Terms .connected by ^r.and having the same 
meaning are separated by a comma. 
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7. Absolute phrases are set off by commas. 

8. A proposition used as the subject of a verb is set 
off by a comma. 

9. A dependent clause, not closely related to the 
word it limits, is separated from it by a comma. 

THE SEMICOLON AND COLON. 

1. The members of a compound or a complex sen 
tence when not closely connected in sense are separ- 
ated by semicolons. 

2. Sometimes when commas are used in the claus&s, 
the clauses are separated by semicolons, even though 
they are rather closely connected in sense. 

3. An enumeration of particulars is set off from the 
general term by a semicolon if the particulars are 
merely mentioned. If the particulars are very formally 
introduced or are explained, a colon is used. 

4. A direct quotation is set off by a colon, when 
long and formal; by a semicolon, when long and in- 
formal; by a comma, when short and informal. 

THE PERIOD. 

1. Declarative and imperative sentences close with 
a period, unless two or more are thrown together into 
a compound or complex sentence. In the latter case 
they are punctuated as explained in previous rules. 

2. A period should be placed after every abbrevia- 
tion. 

3. A period should be placed after the Roman num- 
erals. 

THE EXCLAMATION POINT. 

The exclamation point is placed at the end of every 
word, phrase, clause, or sentence intended to convey 
strong emotion. 
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THE INTERROGATION POINT. 

Every interrogative sentence should close with an in- 
terrogation point. 

THE DASH. 

The dash is used to indicate a sudden change in 
either thought or construction of the sentence. Also 
to indicate an unfinished sentence. 

QUOTATION MARKS. 

1. Quotation marks should enclose every direct 
quotation. 

2, A quotation within a quotation is set o£E by sin* 
gle quotation marks. 
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